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The new Keysort Tabulating Punch operates on a 


‘unique principle. It code-punches quantities and 
amounts into the body of your original Keysort 
cards as a by-product of establishing accounting 


controls. This same machine then automatically 
processes these proven records through basic ac- 
counting functions to the preparation of necessary 
management reports. 

The proven speed and flexibility of Keysort for 
classification is now coupled with internal code- 
punching for machine tabulation of original rec- 
ords. This is the Automatic Keysort System ... a 
new concept that allows you to proceed in an orderly 


ROYAL M°CBEE 


NEW KEYSORT TABULATING PUNCH 


Today’s only machine that 
automatically code-punches 
and tabulates original records 


and profitable manner toward office automation 
along with the growth and expansion of your 
business. 

At a rental of less than $100 a month, this versa- 
tile machine is simple to operate and readily 
adaptable to centralized or decentralized procedures 
in companies of all sizes. In many important areas 
of plant control — job costing; labor distribution; 
inventory; labor, material and production control; 
sales and order analysis. In retail customer billing. 
In service organizations and hospitals — in every 
type of operation requiring fast, accurate data 
processing. 

Call your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing 
Representative to arrange for a demonstration, or 
write Royal McBee Corporation, Data Processing 
Division, Port Chester, N. Y. for illustrated 
brochure §-565. 
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prs most valuable advice my attorney ever gives me comes out in the form 
of a question: “Couldn’t you be wrong?” 

Any one of us who has participated in a local chapter activity has learned 
certain things through that experience. This learning includes details related 
to the fundamentals of management; new angles in working with and getting 
along with people; and, most importantly certain knowledge of the composition, 
workings and desires of the local chapter members. This personal experience 
tends to make one feel that he knows what is good for S.A.M chapters in general. 

In other words, on the basis of experience in one’s own chapter, one tends to 
generalize with respect to all other chapters. 

It is certainly true that people are people wherever we go. However, the 
practices in business and industry tend to be affected both by location and type 
of business or industry. 

For example, among more than seventy senior chapters there are nine which 
have more company members than individual members. It stands to reason that 
a chapter comprised primarily of company memberships tends to desire different 
programming from a chapter with a predominance of individual memberships. 
“Programming,” of course, includes general and committee meetings and educa- 
tional activities. 

A study of the membership figures for the year ending July 1, 1958 reveals 
other important evidence. For example, our Southeastern District has twice the 
percentage of company memberships as the average. Whether this is related to 
the fact that the Southeast is becoming increasingly industrialized with more 
companies there which are stimulated to encourage their employees to improve 
their knowledge and understanding of management, or whether S.A.M officers 
and chapters thereabouts have stressed company memberships, I don’t pretend 
to know. Whatever the reason, the Southeastern Region is to be commended. 

The same study makes clear the fact that the most heavily industrialized parts 
or our country are those which have had the greatest percentage drop in S.A.M 
membership over the past year compared with other sections. Also outstanding 
is the fact that from Kansas City through the Northeast to the Atlantic seaboard 
the reduction of company memberships has been heaviest. The average effect 
for all of S.A.M is that there has been a lesser percentage drop-out of company 
members than individual members. 

So what? Simply this: when you, as a member, National Director, national 
or regional committee member, or officer of S.A.M, are called upon to exercise 
judgement or take action on any S.A.M business involving matters broader than 
those of immediate interest to your own chapter, be sure your mind is open to 
all the evidence available. Then weigh the evidence impartially so that the 
S.A.M program and action may be broad, tolerant and wise. 

Fred E. Harrell 


S.A.M National Treasurer 
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OW THAT even the pessimists agree 
that our economy is heading toward 
arecord annual rate of $450 billion be- 
fore the end of the year, it doesn’t seem 
possible that only a year ago most of 
us were just beginning to feel the first 
effects of the business adjustment. I am 
speaking of the majority of us, of 
course, because those in the capital 
goods business were already taking 
quite a beating. But the fourth quarter 
a year ago was a pretty good quarter 
for most of us, and it wasn’t until the 
turn of the year that we began to see 
our sales and earnings begin to go down. 

And now here we are, only ten months 
later, with the recession to all intents 
and purposes a thing of the past, and 
with industry talking in terms of new 
record sales and reasonably good earn- 
ings in 1959. From the very outset of 
the business adjustment I was probably 
more optimistic than most businessmen, 
but then I usually am. And yet I must 
confess than even I didn’t believe that 
everything would come back quite this 
fast—|.y year-end, yes, but not quite as 
strone', as the really amazing upturn 
of the past several months. 


Let’: look for a moment at what 
brough that upturn. It was purely and 
simply « case of the economy recover- 
DON © MITCHELL is recognized as one of industry's leading 
author'':s on corporate organization and policies, especially 
in the »road areas of decentralized management, vertical 
integra. on of manufacturing, scientific marketing, and human 
relatior. He joined Sylvania as Vice President in charge of 
sales ir 1942, and advanced successively to Executive Vice 
Preside: in January 1946, and to President in May of the 
same y« or. He was elected Chairman in 1953 and in 1955 got 
_ ade tional title of President, upon the death of H. W. 
mmer 
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ing by itself, because we were smart 
enough not to let a lot of self-styled 
experts start monkeying with it. The 
spark for the recovery came from the 
strength and vitality of private enter- 
prise. The American businessman saw 
the job that had to be done, and he did 
it, with resourcefulness, vigor, common 
sense, and good business judgment. 

There is an old saying to the effect 
that “there is some good in everything,” 
and as we look back over the past eight 
or ten months, I am sure that all of us 
will admit that the recession taught us 
some lessons. We found ways of doing 
things better than we had ever done 
them before; we cut out the fat and 
the waste that had built up in our 
organization ever since the war; we de- 
veloped new processes and techniques, 
and we found a thousand ways of doing 
a better job. But, most importantly, we 
found that we could do all these things 
without crippling our organizations and 
without ruining morale. In fact, we 
found we not only adjusted our opera- 
tions to the recession, but that we have 
ended up in better shape than ever 
before. 

A few years ago this never could have 
happened. Your company and my com- 
pany would have taken out the old 


by Don G. Mitchell 


Chairman of the Board and President 
Sylvania Electric Products Incorporated 
New York 


A talk given before the Annual Fall 
Conference of the Society for Advancement 
of Management on October 30, 1958 


economy axe and swung it at everything 
in sight, and it would have taken a great 
deal longer to recover from that econ- 
omy wave than from the recession itself. 
Fortunately for all of us, industry has 
learned to take a more organized, a 
more planned, and a more positive ap- 
proach to its problems. We have come 
to the realization that what we do today 
may live to haunt us a few months or a 
year from now. In other words, we’ve 
learned to look ahead, then to act on 
the basis of what we see. That may seem 
fairly obvious to us today, but how 
many of us acted that way as recently 
as seven or eight years ago? 

Yes, we’ve made progress, yet we 
haven’t really begun to reap some of 
the enormous potential benefits that 
come from effective planning. 

Some businessmen seem to feel that 
long-range planning is like chasing a 
will-o’-the-wisp—it’s good exercise, but 
you never get anywhere. Well, for my 
money the businessman who feels that 
way is only kidding himself. If you have 
open-mindedness, if you have enthu- 
siasm, if you have optimism, and if you 
combine all of those qualities with a 
practical approach to business realities, 
then long-term planning will have more 
control over your future than anything 
else in the book. 

But let’s not dismiss some of these 
objections too lightly. Long-range plan- 
ning takes plenty of doing. What you 
may think is long-range planning can 
degenerate into a never-ending series of 
meetings where everyone looks at beau- 
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tiful charts and graphs, and pores over 
reports that have taken the full time of 
six men for six weeks—and you leave 
the meeting two hours later and you 
ask yourself: “What was that all 
about?” Well, suppose I put it this way: 
Long-range planning is exactly what 
you make it. You can do it, and you can 
profit by it, provided you and your as- 
sociates make up your minds that long- 
range planning is a great deal more 
than talking in generalities. 

The real key to the situation is this: 
No matter how skillfully and sys- 
tematically it is done, planning is only 
as good as its execution. You can plan 
24 hours a day, seven days a week, and 
every month of the year, but unless you 
have taken some equally well-planned 
action on those plans, you might as well 
have not started the process. 


I have long since come to the con- 
clusion that the most difficult part of 
planning is getting the plans off the 
ground and working. One way to help 
assure that you put your plans to good 
use is to make sure they don’t get so 
involved and so visionary that you 
couldn’t implement them even if you 
spent all your time trying. The other 
extreme is the plan that is so completely 
down-to-earth that it has all the imagi- 
nation of a cast-iron pipe. Good plan- 
ning means the careful blending of 
horse-sense and imagination, followed 
by a strong dash of action-mindedness, 
to get the plan working. 


ET me point an area of the business 

where long-term planning is par- 
ticularly difficult but, at the same time, 
especially important. That area is re- 
search and development. All you have 
to do is think of the electronics industry, 
where at least half the products avail- 
able today weren’t even on the market 
ten years ago. How can you possibly 


‘ plan to double your product lines over 


a period of ten years, or even less? How 
can you plan some drastically new tech- 
nique or some entirely new concept 
when you don’t even know what the 
technique or concept is? Yet, that is 
precisely what an electronics company 
must try to do; it must plan for five 
years, or ten years from now, and at 
the same time it must bear in mind 
that the techniques upon which those 
plans are based may be obsolete three 
or four years from now. How else could 
we hope to develop flat-wall television 
or radar steering for your automobile, 
or an impregnable electronic defense 
system? 
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I can’t think of a better example from 
the past than television. Ten years ago, 
television had been out of the laboratory 
about two years, and there were a few 
thousand sets. But it was a pretty meager 
business. Today, in my company alone 
television sets, tubes, components, and 
various materials going into compo- 
nents, represent upwards of $200 mil- 
lion in business. Mind you, this business 
didn’t even exist ten years ago. 


Did we plan it that way? I wish I 
could say we did, but we didn’t. That 
balloon went up faster than anyone 
thought it would. To a certain degree 
we planned the research, the engineer- 
ing, the manufacturing, but neither we 
nor anyone else planned for the unpre- 
cedented rate at which television took 
over. In other words, we could have 
done a better job of planning. 


Difficult as it may be, however, you 
can inject a strong degree of planning 
into research and development, and 
don’t let your ivory tower boys with the 
Tau Beta Pi keys tell you any different. 
Every so often they like to tell you that 


research is filled with intangibles and © 


cannot be measured the way you meas- 
ure other areas of the company. All I 
can say is that a good research and 
engineering director must be an ivory 
tower boy in one sense, but he also must 
be able to tie things down to the ground. 
Research and development can _ be 
planned and it can be evaluated, and 
you can put reasonably accurate price 
tags on it. It is difficult, but it can be 
done. 


The transistor business is a particu- 
larly good example. That little gadget 
has received so much publicity in the 
past several years that some people have 
the impression that it suddenly dropped 
out of nowhere. You and I know that 
nothing drops out of nowhere. The 
transistor is an important development, 
to be sure, but it evolved very logically 
out of a great deal of carefully planned 
research and development work in solid- 
state devices and semiconductor ma- 
terials. The companies leading in tran- 
sistors are the companies which made a 
point of knowing the most about solid- 
state. You don’t jump into a new field 
and suddenly achieve leadership; you 
plan your way into that field. It may 
seem to be new, but when you look at 
it closely you will find it is based on a 
field of research that is pretty well 
established. 

The scientists and engineers make all 
sorts of protests when you try to tie 
them down to putting a price tag on 
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their projects, and to give you 

time tables. Let them protest, and « 
asking for the price tags and the +i 
tables until you get them. You also ; 
find that the technical boys will =vep 
admit a few months later that thev like 
to operate that way and were jut as 
frustrated about intangibles as you ere, 
After all, engineers like to deal with 
facts, and when you permit them to have 
fuzzy objectives, they may like the Sree. 
dom, but they don’t like the fuzziness— 
and you won't like the fuzzy results they 
turn in, either. 


_ you look ahead and try ‘o see 
where you and your company will 
be ten or fifteen years from now, you 
have to bear in mind that fifty to seventy- 
five per cent of today’s sales of leading 
companies are derived from products 
that did not exist fifteen years ago, and 
many of them did not exist ten years 
ago. And you have to bear in mind 
something else: new product develop. 
ment takes time. The average time lag 
from the start of a new project in the 
laboratory and the introduction of a 
new product in the market-place is ten 
years. This means the seeds for your 
products of 1968 must be planted now. 


Now, that means a basically new 
product, such as television, power steer- 
ing, or the new synthetic materials. At 
the same time that you are working on 
these broad new ideas, you have to keep 
in mind that only about one out of ten 
of them ever reaches the market. You 
have to keep working away on your 
existing products—improving them and 
improving them some more. You can't 
afford to freeze the design on anything 
these days. 


Well, let’s assume that your labora- 
tories and your engineering depar! ments 
are doing a reasonable and practicable 
amount of planning, and everything 
seems to be under control in that «epart- 
ment; how about the manufacturirg side 
of the business? What do you de in an 
industry where the key word ;. “ob- 
solescence” not only in the produ ts but 
in the machines that make them’ What 
can you do except help genera» that 
obsolescence as fast as possible? ‘f you 
don’t, your competition will, av | he'll 
end with with a cost structure tht will 
put you over a barrel. 


When you bear in mind that s: meoné 
must design those new automa © and 
semi-automatic machines, and s meoneé 
must train the people to run ti 2m, 
design computers that will tell t! auto 
matic machines what to do and ow 
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do it, you have an inkling of the plan- 
ning : roblem ahead of us. How else are 
we go ng to solve the problem of steadily 
rising costs and the constantly increas- 
ing demands for new and better prod- 
uets ? 

Yo: and I know that making more 
of soniething is only part of the story; 
we must make greater quantities at lower 
and lower unit cost in order to build our 
markeis. Not only that, we must de- 
velop new products and new ways of 
making them—and we must do it in the 
face of a technology that is getting more 
and more complicated all the time. 
That's what we mean when we call this 
a “dynamic economy.” 

You can wrap up this entire subject 
under the word “automation”—the need 
for a broader and broader use of me- 
chanical and electronic equipment to 
help men do their jobs, not to displace 
them but to extend the breadth of man’s 
mind and to increase the power of his 
hands . . . and even more importantly, 
to provide new job opportunities. 

This is an enormous challenge for 
every one of us, and the only way we 
will meet that challenge is to plan larger 
capital expenditure in the next five or 
six years than we have made in the past 
twenty or twenty-five. In these compe- 
itive days it is a matter of survival. 
Those who don’t make new capital ex- 
penditures will see their business and 
their investment washed down the drain 
by obsolescence. 


Present-day plants and equipment 
could never begin to do the job that 
will be required in the years ahead. This 
presents an enormous planning problem 
to every businessman in this country 
and you can state the problem this way: 
The rate of automation will have to be 
increased, let alone maintained, if we 
are to meet the future demands of our 
customers. 


AS mentioned earlier, we should hit a 
new record rate of $450 billion in 
Gross “ational Product by the end of 
this year. By 1961 we should be getting 
up near $500 billion, and I wouldn’t be 
surpris 1 to see it nearing $600 billion 
Within en years. And projecting the 
trends ead twenty years, we could well 
achieve a Gross National Product of 
$800 te $850 billion by 1975. 

Thes figures are purely and simply 
a proje -ion of existing trends of exist- 
ing de: ands, and it seems to me that 
they ar. conservative, if anything. But 
the on! way these potential demands 
can be ret will be through increasing 


our use of machines, let alone maintain- 
ing the rate we have today. There simply 
won't be enough people in the working 
force. What I am really saying is this: 
Automation will have to fill twenty mil- 
lion job vacancies over the next twenty 
years because there won’t be enough 
people in the working force to do it. 
Not only that, more and more automa- 
tion is the only way we will be able to 
fight inflation, by counteracting the ris- 
ing costs of doing business. That is the 
planning job facing all of us in the 
manufacturing side of the business. 


As if that weren’t enough of a prob- 
lem, take a look at the administrative 
side of the business. The cost of clerical 
employment in industry and commerce 
has been estimated at nearly thirty bil- 
lion dollars today, and is still going up. 
Fifteen years ago there were some five 
million clerical employees, or about 
eleven for each one hundred manufac- 
turing employees. Today there are up- 
wards of twice that number; the ratio 
is more than sixteen for each one hun- 
dred manufacturing employees, and that 
percentage is growing. There you have 
the story in a nutshell. Business has be- 
come so complex in every phase of its 
operations that better, faster, and less 
expensive ways of doing administrative 
work are becoming increasingly neces- 
sary, and the sooner we make our plans 
accordingly the better off we'll be. 


What I am really talking about, of 
course, is electronic data processing — 
the gathering and processing of a wide 
variety of information relating to ac- 
counting, production, marketing, and 
so on. It is a case of taking drudgery 
out of paperwork, getting the job done 
not only faster but better. However, like 
any other machine in the manufacturing 
plant or in the office, the computer is a 
tool and nothing else. It is a tool that 
stands ready to do the job you demand 
of it, but from the standpoint of man- 
agement, the most important job it can 
do is to extend business planning to a 
degree of skill, effectiveness, and speed 
that have never even remotely been 
achieved before. 


As you can see, I am completely sold 
on data processing and the computer. At 
Sylvania, data processing not only is 
paying its own way but is opening up 
possibilities we didn’t even know ex- 
isted. 

Now, then, we have looked at the im- 
portance of long-range planning in labo- 
ratories, the manufacturing plant, and in 
the office, but there is one vital element 
that we haven’t touched upon. Not one 


of the problems I have been talking 
about will be solved by simply planning 
to solve them. You will recall that I 
said at the outset that “planning is only 
as good as its execution.” Let me say it 
another way by asking this question: 
Do you have the organization to develop 
the plans in the first place, and do you 
have the organization to put your plans 
to good use? 

Let me recommend for your consid- 
eration a program that is the foundation 
stone of Sylvania’s planning. We call 
it the “Profit Improvement Program”. 
Without it we would probably attain 
our objectives sooner or later, but we 
wouldn’t ge there as soon and the re- 
sults would be a fraction of what we are 
now getting. 


[pone contribution of our Profit Im- 
provement Program is that it main- 
tains an atmosphere and an environment 
in which the negative attitude of cost 
reduction is replaced with the positive 
attitude of improving profits. It’s essen- 
tially a frame of mind and an attitude. 
It is not a special program or something 
extra that we undertake at periodic in- 
tervals; it is going on continuously, and 
it is a vital part of everyone’s opera- 
tions every day of the year. As a pro- 
gram, it records profit improvement 
ideas in a formalized manner, it as- 
signs them to the department or the 
individual best suited to carry them out, 
and provides a means of follow-up until 
the project is either completed or aban- 
doned . . . and I can tell you there are 
very few abandoned projects. 


I am not suggesting that without this 
program we wouldn’t have any improve- 
ments, but time and time again we have 
seen ample proof that this formalized, 
continuous program supplies that extra 
drive, recognition, and system that make 
our planning far more effective than it 
would otherwise be. In fact, we have 
conservatively estimated that this pro- 
gram has more than doubled the im- 
provement we would normally have ex- 
pected. If that isn’t ample pay-off I have 
yet to hear of one. 


To sum up this profit improvement 
philosophy of ours: profit improvement 
is the way to stop spending useless 
money, and to spend more useful money. 
That is the only way you can ever pro- 
duce a better product than the compe- 
tition, at costs lower than his, and sell 
it for less. 

This is Profit Improvement in a nut- 
shell: Jt provides the horsepower that 
gets our planning off the ground. 
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Some of the most brilliantly con- 
ceived battie plans in history went awry 
because the plan wasn’t understood or 
accepted down the line. The same goes 
for industry, and unless over-all or- 
ganization is structured in such a way 
that things are made to happen, and 
that qualified people are assigned re- 
sponsibility and held accountable for 
their decisions, you might as well throw 
your plans out the window. 

For my money, the way to assure that 
things are made to happen, when and 
where they should happen, is through 
decentralization of management. In some 
companies, in some industries, decen- 
tralization may not work the way it 
does in others, although I can’t think of 
any such situation offhand. 

When you function as a truly decen- 
tralized company, and assign authority 
and responsibility as far down the line 
as possible so that decisions are made 
as close to their points of application 
as humanly possible, then you are organ- 
ized for progress. 

Let me add this word of caution, 
however: Decentralization can be car- 
ried too far, to the point that the vari- 
ous components of the organization ig- 
nore the corporate picture. The chal- 
lenge here is to assure that the decentral- 
ized organizations realize that they are 
no better and no stronger than the com- 
pany as a whole. You must assure that 
the operating management determines 
what should be done and when to do it, 
but that the corporate staff supplies ad- 
vice and counsel on how to do it. The 
staff and the operating organizations 
must be a team, and keeping them opera- 
ting as a team is the full time job of 
the chief executive. 

In conclusion, let me suggest to you 
seven points which add up to the basic 
requirements of good planning: 


1. Application — Let’s not kid our- 
selves. Planning is work, hard work. 
And it’s especially hard because you find 
yourself dealing with intangibles and 
imponderables, and trying to anticipate 
situations that may not occur for years. 


2. Study—You have to look at all 
the angles, and dissect them, and dis- 
sect them some more. You liik pains- 
takingly and analytically at the infor- 
mation you have before you, but you 
don’t get so involved that you close your 
mind to the necessity for additional 
facts, or even some completely different 
approach. How many companies are 
still following their original long-term 
plans, and digging themselves into a 
big hole in the process? 
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The Art Of Management 


by Elliott |. Petersen 


Vice President, Manufacturing-South 
Mohasco Industries Inc., 
Greenville, Mississippi 


N AGGRESSIVE, ambitious young man appointed to a fairly responsible manageme:.: posi. 
A tion told me one day that he didn’t understand why he wasn’t getting results. |e had 
his department fully organized with all the latest control devices and with well qi alified 
people operating them, but he just wasn’t getting the results he would like to see. Ferhap; 
in his zeal to attain scientific management he had neglected to use the touch of at arti, 

Much has been written about the science of management. Here the emphasis ha- beep 
on the development of tools, and it is around these tools that the concept of scientific map. 
agement has evolved. However, it is how these tools are used that measures the success of 
an enterprise. The method of putting them together and using them can only be described 
as an art. 

No one would use an ax to sharpen a pencil, nor would he use a sculptor’s chisel to fell 
a redwood tree. Neither would a wise administrator use a General Motors organization chart 
to run a filling station, nor attempt to operate a General Electric without an expert in 
finance. 

It is therefore more important to learn how to use the tools of management than it is 
to know about the tools themselves. The tools can be bought but their coordination takes 
the supreme skill of an artist. After all, da Vinci, Rembrandt and Gainsborough had no 
better brushes, paints or canvas than any of the unknown artists of their day, but they are 
recognized as masters because of the use they made of these materials and not by the ma. 
terials themselves. 

Few artists are born. Most must be made. The art of management like any other art must 
be developed by practice, by analyzing the success of others, by the discussion of the use 
of techniques and by ample warning of the pitfalls of misplaced emphasis. 

Certain organizations have been created specifically for the development and advancement 
of the art of management. They are constantly evaluating the various techniques that have 
been developed in the many laboratories of management and with energy and imagination 
bring them to the attention of their members. Such an organization is the Society for the 
Advancement of Management. 

If the S.A.M didn’t exist today some one would have to form such an organization in 
order to meet the hunger of today’s management for progressive thought and effective action. 
Certainly no management can be satisfied with the techniques of yesterday to meet the 
problems of today. No individual who is the least ambitious can afford not to avail himself 
of every forum and agency that keeps him in touch with information that can equip him 
to do a better job. 

S.A.M is exactly what its name implies. It is a society established for the advancement of 
management, and in carrying out its purpose it promulgates not only the latest developments 
in the science of its tools, but more importantly the up-to-the-minute techniques of its art. 


3. Brain-Power — This is a case of 
back-stopping all your quantitative in- 
formation with high-quality information 
—the very best information you can 
get. In too many instances the planners 
end up drawing a beautiful road map 
leading to the wrong place. 


4. The Will to Plan—If you look 
upon planning as a chore, if you do it 
because the management books say that 
planning is something you’ve got to do, 
the results will show it. If you don’t 
feel that the plan upon which you are 
working is important in the first place, 
drop it, and start one that you feel is 
important. 

5. Timing — It seems to me we fre- 
quently put too great a premium on 
years; we think too much about five-year 
plans, ten-year plans, etc., instead of ask- 
ing ourselves “Have we the best plan 
possible?”. There is nothing magic about 
five or ten years. “Long-term” for your 
company might be two years. It might 
even be six months. 

6. Flexibility — You have to make up 
your mind that once you have developed 
the best possible plan, you can’t put it 


in a glass case and preserve it for an- 
tiquity. You have to change it when il 
needs changing, and you must deviate 
from it when deviations are necessary— 
provided you are able to determine when 
you are deviating and why it is neces- 
sary. 


7. Communication — When you get 
right down to it, long-range planning is 
really a matter of communication. Long: 
range planning means communicating 
the plan throughout the organ zation. 
getting agreement on it, and geiling lo 
work on implementing it. 


Trying to run a business the-e days 
without long-range planning is try: 
ing to break the sound barrier with a 
bicycle. You need the guided nissile 
approach—the investigation of he al- 
ternative courses, the selection { what 
seems to be the best one, and | en the 
right kind of guidance system ‘0 take 
the missile to its target, even if it’s the 
moon. 

Whether it’s the moon or so-nething 
a little more prosaic, such as half of 
your competitor’s markets, let 'e wish 
you the very best of success. ° 
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NE OF the tools or techniques of ef- 

fective anagement, so we are told, 
is organization planning. If this is so, 
then organization planning should be an 
important tool just now. 


But, is it? How many companies 
really use organization planning as a 
practical profit-making tool? Probably 
not very many. Thus, it would seem to 
be timely to take a look at some dollars 
and cents aspects of organization plan- 
ning, and at a somewhat novel way of 
gettine this tool used effectively. One 
way to get into this subject quickly is 
to tell you the story of our company’s 
recent adventures in this field and to 
show you an example. 


PRACTICAL NECESSITY FOR 
ORGANIZATION PLANNING 


The Task Force Approach To Getting 
Monetary Results From Organization 


Improvement Counselling 


by Malcolm P. McNair, Jr. 


Manager, Organizational Planning 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 


the same time the costs of labor and 
materials trend steadily upwards. These 
are things over which any one manage- 
ment, generally speaking, has only lim- 
ited control, and less certainly than 
they have over other profit factors. For 
example, here is the picture in dollars 
of a typical business designing, pro- 
ducing and selling equipment: 


TYPICAL DPS BUSINESS 


Breakdown of Total Costs and Expenses 
(Before Taxes) 


Materials and 


Purchased Parts $ 4.8 Million 
Direct Labor 2.9 “3 
Fixed Factory Expenses 2.0 is 
Variable Factory Expenses 1.9 . 
Operating Expenses 3.8 
Total Costs and Exepenses $15.4 Million 


Leaving aside selling prices and the 
costs of labor and materials, what is 
left that management can control? Fixed 
and variable factory expense and op- 
erating expense, in this particular case 
about half of total costs and expenses. 

How much of this more controllable 
$7.7 million that is left consists of 


First, let’s ask ourselves whether there 
is reall, any practical necessity for or- 
ganization planning. To do this, look 
at som obvious truths in our current 
busine: situation. Selling prices are 
under ‘rong competitive pressure. At 
Mr. Mc’ AIR received his A.B. degree from Harvard University 
and hi M.B.A. from Harvard Business School. He was ap- 
pointec: ‘> his present position in 1953. His business experience 
prior t| becoming associated with American-Standard was: 
from 1: 7-48 he was Assistant to the Vice President, Employee 
Union 1d Community Relations, and Assistant Personnel 
Supery’ »r at Taunton Plant of Plastics Division, General Elec- 
tric Co: >any; from 1948-51 he was Supervisor of Sales Plan- 
ning fc the Plastics Division, General Electric. In 1951 he 
becam: Commercial Research Manager for Lever Brothers 
Compe » and remained there until 1953 when he went to his 
Current _osition. 


New York 


A talk given before the S.A.M Annual Fall 
Conference, held in New York City, 
October 30-31. 


people—that is, people not classified as 
direct labor? In this case a surprising’ 
$4.5 million. 

Even more significant is that $3.2 
million of this indirect “people cost,” or 
nearly half of the more controllable 
segments of total costs and expenses, 
was the cost of salaried people. 

Now, as you have undoubtedly ob- 
served, a prime characteristic of the 
size of a salaried force seems to be its 
inflexibility in the face of changes in 
the level or nature of the business, par- 
ticularly when the level is falling. On 
that score the recent experience of this 
same business was no exception. While 
sales volume and the number of hourly 
paid employees had fallen off in reason- 
able correlation, the number and cost of 
salaried employees had stayed level and 
even tended to increase. 

In growing businesses we have ob- 
served this same problem of inflexibility 
in a less obvious form. There the diff- 
culty seems to lie in shifting people 
from the pockets of no longer necessary 
work to new work as the needs of the 
growing business change. 

So here is a basic dollars-and-cents 
problem for management today—how to 
most efficiently use people and particu- 
larly salaried people in securing the 
profit results which we must have in 
order to grow. 
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As we observed a moment ago, or- 
ganization planning, in theory at least, 
is an important tool for managers to 
use in attacking this problem. But you 
also know that often it is not so used. 

And so the question for us to tackle 
here is this—how can the staff organiza- 
tion planner and his management handle 
and present this particular tool so that 
it will be used more effectively? For 
one approach to this problem, let’s turn 
to the story of our recent experience at 
American-Standard. 


THE CONVENTIONAL STAFF APPROACH 


Recognizing both the increasing im- 
portance of good organization structure 
and the need for reorganization, our 
management several years ago estab- 
lished a corporate level organization 
planning office whose main purpose, as 
it has been developed, is to bring about 
profit-contributing improvements. in or- 
ganization structures throughout the 
Corporation. We were to do this, of 
course, without any line authority over 
the managers directly responsible for 
these structures. 

To give you some impression of the 
situation in which we work, we are a 
company of about 40,000 people, de- 
signing, making and selling plumbing, 
heating, cooling, kitchen and related 
equipment of many kinds in U. S., 
Canada, Europe, and South America, 
to improve comfort in all types of struc- 
tures. We are set up in a series of op- 
erating divisions each of which is a net 
profit center. Backing up these operating 
divisions is a group of small service 
divisions. The organization planning de- 
partment is part of one of these, the 
Personnel Administration Division. 

We started our organization planning 
with the conventional staff approach— 
and therein lies the tale. Working with 
all the divisions we defined philosophy, 
percepts, approach, techniques, chart 
and job description formats, organiza- 
tion manuals and so forth—the usual 
tools familiar to you all. Some informed 
outsiders have been kind enough to rate 
this material as pretty good. The effort 
was strongly supported by the President 
which was, of course, essential. 

But in spite of the generally recog- 
nized need and the logic and complete- 
ness of the approach, there was great 
apathy. There was noticeable resistance 
in some spots. Many organizations were 
analyzed. Some were reorganized, on 
paper at least, but with little real dollars 
and cents results where it was needed 
the most. 
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A tool which these managers badly 
needed to reach their profit goals was 
being dismissed or used half-heartedly 
by many of them as impractical, too 
theoretical, “a good thing, we must try 


it sometime”, “all right for others but 


our business is different’, and so forth. 

Now the reasons for this are well 
known to all of you who have lived 
through or tried to install any sort of 
reorganization or organization improve- 
ment program. The obstacles in our case 
were typical and included: 1) Distrust 
of new ideas and theories—too abstract, 
not real; 2) fear on part of some in- 
dividuals of being unable to handle 
new assignments; 3) reluctance to dis- 
turb status quo—inertia; and 4) dif- 
ficulty of seeing profit implications, i-.e- 
necessity. I might add that other cor- 
porate staff groups were running into 
many of the same obstacles in getting 
their improvement programs used ef- 
fectively. 

So, there we were, all fired up but 
not making much money with the con- 
ventional, logical staff approach to or- 
ganization planning. 


INCEPTION OF THE CORPORATE TASK FORCE 


Then, a year and a half ago we de- 
veloped another approach almost by 
accident. In April 1957 the management 
of one of the businesses we had acquired 
over the years decided to take a closer 
look to see if there was anything more 
they might do to improve their opera- 
tions, and they invited the corporate 
staff to help. 

As originally planned, the group was 
to include a good manufacturing man 
and a good cost accountant. Soon were 
added marketing, systems and finance 
men. Then the chairman found that the 
organization planning department had 
analyzed this particular business and 
invited an organization staff man. 

The men in this group had some 
things in common. They all 1) were busi- 
ness oriented, “commercially minded” ; 
2) had managing experience in at least 
one primary function, and several were 
experienced in two; 3) were mentally 
alert; 4) were thoroughly familiar with 
the corporation’s approach to organiza- 
tion and management; and 5) had sev- 
eral years experience on the corporate 
staff. 


THE APPROACH 


How did this team go to work? First, 
the organization planning man defined 
the actual arrangement of work. What 
did each position and group really de- 


_the team members and with the local 
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cide and do? How did they tie ix with 
others? How many people were here: 
how much did they cost? 

Then he analyzed this operatin,; pat. 
tern for obvious hitches and delzys jn 
the flow of work, for apparent pools of 
excess people, and for overlaps ard dy. 
plications of effort, and he called thes 
suspected trouble areas to the attontion 
of the other team members. At the same 
time the financial member was deter. 
mining the actual and indicated futur 
financial condition of each product line 
and each major manufacturing facility, 
Simultaneously, each of the other men- 
bers was checking his own functional 
area to get a quick size-up of the prob. 
lems there in factual terms, guided both 
by his own experience and by the or. 
ganizational and financial information 
given him. His emphasis was heavily 
on facts, not opinions. Then all findings 
were thrown into a common pot and 
relationships were sought between prob- 
lems found in different functional areas. 

Next, tentative solutions to these prob- 
lems were developed by all team mem. 
bers working together. Then these ter- 
tative solutions were tested in real 
knock-down, drag-out discussion among 


managers who were made partners at 
every step of the way. Now each team 
member was trying to think as a business 
man not as a specialist, attacking any 
weakness he saw no matter whose func 
tional area it was in. The upshot of this 
was a balanced program for improving 
profits which included recommended 
action steps for: 
¢ Streamlining the operating cycle 
e Thinning out and improving the 
product line 
Reducing and balancing inventories 
e Putting unused investment to work 
e Improving techniques for panning 
and measuring 
Basically realigning the organiza 
tion structure 
e Reducing salaried force. 


Finally, the local management worked 
over the whole report and decid d what 
they would do, who would do it. and by 
when. They agreed to make ~ eriodic 
progress reports to the task forc» group 
who were on stand-by to core back 
and advise when local manage: ient Ie 
quested, as indeed they did fr quently 
in this case. 


DISCOVERY — GOOD ORGANIZATION 
PLANNING DONE 


Towards the end of all th’s, as it 
was realized that nearly all of the pr 
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pose action steps were being well 
recei‘ ed and acted upon, it became clear 
that 1 by-product of this task force 
effort was a first-class job of planning 
and selling improved organization. And 
this in a place where the conventional 
organization planning approach had 
been tried previously with very minor 
success. 

Why did organization planning work 
this ime? Several possible reasons sug- 
gest themselves: 


e The task force was talking to the 
local managers about business problems 
—how to make an extra buck—not 
about organization problems, marketing 
problems, finance problems, engineering 
problems, systems problems, and so 
forth. 

¢ The words “organization planning” 
or “organization structure” were not 
used. 


e Each tentative organization change 
was proved out in operating terms and 
in dollar effect as far as possible and 
was discussed in those terms. 


¢ Organization planning was being 
used in its true perspective—just an- 
other in an arsenal of management tools 
for solving business problems and im- 
proving profits. 

In other words, the task force was 
dealing in the same overall business 
terms as the managers they were trying 
to help and not in terms of specialties 
such as marketing, systems, finance, in- 
dustrial engineering, production, or or- 
ganization and administrative planning 
which any task force member out there 
separately would have been largely lim- 
ited to by the nature of his regular staff 
responsibility. 


NEW APPROACH 


Thus we realized what I’m sure is 
obvious to you by now—that one of the 
secrets of gaining useful acceptance and 
understanding of the organization plan- 
ning is to knit organization analysis and 
counse. into an overall consulting ap- 
proach: aimed at solving business or 
profit-r aking problems, and couched in 


the pra tical facts and language of those 
proble: 


Foll. ving this approach, where we 
had b»-inesses which would benefit by 
major ‘ganization change we have tried 
cor the organization analysis 
and co nseling with improvement coun- 
seling n other functional areas in a 


‘d task force effort. 

‘2 this combined effort was not 
needeci or timely for some reason, we 
have n-vertheless avoided as much as 


possible the terminology and the conven- 
tions of staff organization planning and 
have instead tried to get quickly into 
focus with the local management in 
terms of people, dollars, products and 
results expected—their terms, not ours. 


OTHER TASK FORCES — TRAINING TECHNIQUES 


The task force technique was so help- 
ful the first time that it has been applied 
in several of our other businesses, by 
invitation of local management. Each 
task force has a follow-up responsibility 
with the business it worked with, so that 
the men who go on these forces are in 
almost continuous review of a number 
of our businesses. 

Naturally, new personnel are brought 
into the force, so in less experienced 
groups there is always the question of 
maintaining the objectivity, thorough- 
ness, and completeness of coverage. 

Also, there is sometimes the problem 
of helping the local managers to get a 
new perspective on their own situations 
in relation to the rest of the business. 

One of the ways in which the task 
forces have handled both of these prob- 
lems is to develop clear understandings 
at the outset of a project as to the key 
functions required in that particular 
business and the major results expected 
of each function. 

In one quite typical engineered prod- 
ucts business the list looked like this: 


© Marketing Planning: Establishing 
marketing objectives and fact- 
ually determining and program- 
ming for each present or future 
product such essential decisions 
and actions as: What will the 
product be? Where and to whom 
will it be sold? For how much? 
Who will sell it? How many will 
be sold and when? What support 
will be required? 

Advanced Engineering: Technical 
development of future products 
up to the point at which com- 
mercial and cost appraisals are 
possible. Includes technical re- 
search as required. 


Product Engineering: Technical 
development of new product pro- 
totype to form suitable for nor- 
mal production and marketing. 
Also includes technical improve- 
ment of present products. 

Manufacturing Engineering: Tech- 
nically determining how to make 
the products assigned to manu- 
facturing in the best way at the 
lowest obtainable cost. 


Materials Management: Planning 


production, planning raw and in- 
process inventories, procuring 
and managing the flow of ma- 
terials into, through, and out of 
manufacturing. 


¢ Production: Producing components 
and finished goods to established 
quantity, quality, time and cost 
requirements. 

e Sales: Securing orders for the 
products being marketed and 
maintaining good customer rela- 
tions through effective execution 
of marketing plans. 


¢ Marketing Administration: Provid- 
ing scorekeeping and administra- 
tive services to marketing plan- 
ning and selling, and maintain- 
ing liaison with materials man- 
agement 
In this particular business these were 
the key functions comprising the op- 
erating cycle. Backing them up and serv- 
icing all of them were the two basic 
service functions. 


© Control and Finance: Providing 
the measurements and data which 
the managers in all functional 
areas require in order to plan 
and conduct their work so as to 
secure the necessary results. Also 
includes normal financial serv- 
ices. 

Personnel Administration: Provid- 
ing the techniques and programs 
which managers in all areas re- 
quire in order to effectively use 
people in securing the specific 
results for which they are ac- 
countable. 

It is important to recognize that in 
developing these definitions the task 
force was not recommending the de- 
partmental organization of this busi- 
ness. Whether or not any of these key 
functions should be organized in a 
separate department would depend on a 
number of other factors. The objective 
here was simply to establish a clear, 
common understanding as to the key 
results expected and the type of work 
required in order to gain the objectives 
of this particular business. 


BY-PRODUCTS 


There seem to be several significant 
by-products of this task force work 
worth mentioning before we look at our 
example. Those we have noticed include 
particularly the following: 

¢ The Corporation is becoming more 

unified. The corporate staff 
groups have become more closely 
integrated with each other and 
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with the operating divisions. 

® Management standards are being 
raised. The operating managers 
who have worked with a task 
force are becoming more profes- 
sional in their approach to prob- 
lems and more selective in choos- 
ing techniques for solving them. 


© Development of future general 
managers is accelerated. Success- 
ful contribution to a task force 
requires a man to view a busi- 
ness as a single entity rather than 
a series of departments or activ- 
ities, and to become intensely 
profit conscious. 


ORGANIZATION PLANNING RESULTS 
WITH THIS METHOD 


So much for task forces. What kind 
of organization planning results are we 
getting since we stopped talking about 
organization planning? Are really sig- 
nificant changes now coming about 
which were previously blocked? We 
think so. Let’s look at an example. 

The XYZ Division was a medium- 
small, consumer hard-goods business 
which mass produced and sold and had 
many competitors. Sales were below 
plan. Inventories were heavy yet some 
deliveries were slow. Costs did not re- 
spond quickly to control efforts. Sales 
forecasts were frequently revised. There 
was as much as a 60-90 day lap between 
revised sales forecasts and resulting 
change on the factory floor. Customer 
acceptance was spotty. Profits were be- 
low plan. Also, the salaried work force 
seemed large for the amount of business 
being handled. 

This division was organized quite 
conventionally into departments for 
product engineering, manufacturing, 
marketing, and control and finance. Per- 
sonnel administration was located under 
the manufacturing head. This was a 
single plant operation. 

However, a closer look revealed the 
following: 1) Responsibility for mate- 
rials management results was divided 
in 5 places reporting through 4 major 
executives; 2) responsibility for prod- 
uct engineering results was located in 
3 places reporting through 3 major exec- 
utives; 3) responsibility for manufac- 
turing engineering results was tucked 
away in a subordinate echelon of a 
general engineering department; 4) re- 
sponsibility for control and finance re- 
sults was split between two echelons; 
and 5) responsibility for personnel ad- 
ministration results was limited and con- 
fined largely to the manufacturing area. 


Following the task force these organi- 
zational changes were made by the divi- 
sion: 

¢ The materials management respon- 

sibilities were brought together 
under a single head reporting to 
the manufacturing department 
manager. | 


The product engineering responsi- 
bilities were consolidated under 
the product engineering depart- 
ment manager who already re- 
ported to the division head. 


e The manufacturing engineering 
responsibilities were separated 
and given a new head who re- 
ported to the manufacturing de- 
partment manager. 


The control and finance responsi- 
bilities were brought together 
under the controller who already 
reported to the division head. 


The personnel administration re- 
sponsibilities, which already in- 
cluded labor relations and em- 
ployment, were broadened to 
include organization, compensa- 
tion and manpower planning 
and development service for the 
whole division. 


What Have Been The Business Results? 


e Sales have increased more than 
40%. 

Inventories have been cut 40% and 
all deliveries are on schedule. 
Time lag between sales forecast 

change and factory schedule 
change has been cut to 10 days. 
One major new product has been 
introduced successfully. 
Manufacturing costs are headed 
down. 


e Profits on sales and in investment 

are considerably improved. 

Significantly, all of this was accom- 
plished with 11% fewer salaried peo- 
ple. 

Now, no crystal ball was needed to 
see the necessary changes in the organi- 
zation of responsibility for results. Most 
of them had been seen and suggested 
before the task force went out but had 
not really been acted upon. This time, 
as part of an overall “business ap- 
proach” these suggestions were acted 
upon, and with good effect on profits 
as you can see. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I realize that most of the things 
pointed out here seem painfully obvious. 
Yet, aren’t all of us, particularly those 
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Education does not mean teacl:'ng 
people what they do not know. It 
means teaching them to behave as 
they do not behave. 

John Ruskin 


with service or staff jobs, facec with 
the fact that our specialized ski!'s are 
all too seldom brought fully to bear on 
profit improvement problems? Don’t we 
all have this problem to overcome? 

Could our difficulty be that many spe. 
cialists are not sufficiently business or 
management oriented? Haven’t we found 
that so much of business success today 
depends on better understanding by all 
of our people as to what management 
is as distinct from all of the regular 
and special kinds of work specialties 
needed in operating a business? Look 
at the flood of literature on the subject 
that crosses our desks. Yet we still come 
to these meetings such as this one to 
learn still more about this thing called 
management. 

Perhaps what we in American-Stand- 
ard are finding is that, in our zeal to 
improve in each particular type of work 
specialty, the approaches of our service 
people have become a little too refined, 
too academic, too formalized or what- 
ever for the men who must operate, and 
so aren't used, though badly needed. 

Perhaps we are finding, too, that the 
best way to get these skills and disci- 
plines used is for each specialist, no 
matter how “refined” his specialty, to 
remember that the only reason he is 
there is to improve his company’s profit 
position; that the cost of his specialty 
is a positive detriment to profits unless 
he can so present his skills that others 
in the company reach for them and put 
them to work; and that whether they 
use the professional catch-words or not, 
or give immediate credit to the special: 
ist, or even do it just his way, are really 
of no consequence so long as h« knows 
he will be remembered in the {nal ac- 
counting. 

Certainly our task force exp: riences 
suggest these conclusions becave they 
have forced each staff man pa ‘icipat: 
ing to orient his knowledge and ‘hought 
to specific dollars and cents pro’ | prob- 
lems in operating situations, a:.'l if he 
couldn’t do this, to keep quiet. 

This has been an excellent d 


ccipline 


in our company for those staff a: d oper 
ating men who have taken pa’. Also, 
as you can see from the examp giver 


it has been particularly succe sful in 
bringing about important orge vization 
changes. 
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HE pioneers who built the free enter- 
parka system had to learn pretty 
much by doing in the harsh reality of 
making their efforts pay off. Basically, 
they had to produce results to be suc- 
cessful. To the extent that they did not, 
they failed. They were thus largely self- 
developed and learned the hard way. 
They did not have the benefit of manage- 
ment development courses, seminars, or 
a degree in business administration. The 
demanding work climate in which they 
operated required that they develop into 
men who drove relentlessly toward ac- 
complishment. 

Why doesn’t the working climate in 
many companies develop such aggres- 
sive individualists today? Why must 
men be “management-developed” in- 
stead of moving ahead on their own? 
In my opinion, the free enterprise sys- 
tem is being subtly undermined by those 


The “Results” Approach— 


Putting Free Enterprise 


who claim to be its greatest champions 
—namely, American management. 

At the same time that we are spending 
large sums of money to combat what we 
often label as “Comunist propaganda” 
that opposes the free enterprise system, 
we are following management practices 
in our own companies which oppose it. 
These management practices often en- 
courage employees to become dependent, 
to sluff off responsibility, to pass the 
buck. Companies are fencing men in 
with procedures, policies, budgets and 
protocol. Although the free enterprise 
system should by its very nature develop 
every man to his fullest potential, many 
companies do not actually apply it to 
their own men. As a consequence, they 
are often using no more than 40 to 60 
per cent of the abilities of their people. 

I do not believe we will see any radi- 
cal change in this drift away from the 
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free enterprise climate until manage- 
ment adopts what I call the “results” 
approach to management. 

The “results” approach is basically 
a philosophy of operation, a way of 
management thinking, based on the 
premise that management’s main job 
is to encourage all employees in the 
greatest contribution they can make to 
the objectives of the enterprise. It as- 
sumes that if people know clearly what 
results they are supposed to get, are 
given broad freedom to act, are made 
personally accountable for these results, 
and are finally concretely encouraged 
to get these results, they will produce 
maximum profits for the company. At 
the same time, each individual will be 
broadened and made capable of making 
greater contribution to the firm’s success. 

To operate well, every phase of com- 
pany operation must be tied into this 
“results” philosophy. Management struc- 
ture and mode of operation, authority 
concepts, pay plans, bonus systems, em- 
ployee relations methods, appraisals, 
labor negotiations, etc., should all be 
set up to encourage and implement this 
development of the individual. 

To illustrate this I have selected a 
cross-section of areas of management 
in which I feel the “results” approach 
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is being violated. I believe that, to the 
extent that it is violated,. management 
people are daily being steered away 
from vigorous, on-the-job development 
which is the most effective way to in- 
crease and strengthen the free enterprise 
spirit and attain maximum results. 


RESULTS — NOT ACTIVITIES 


The starting point is in the definition 
of the job. The problem here is that 
firms are frequently defining activity 
instead of results. They are asking peo- 
ple to do things—to run a machine, to 
supervise a crew, to make contacts, to 
carry out research—instead of specify- 
ing the specific results to be accom- 
plished. This emphasis on activity ex- 
tends into management jobs. Note the 
frequency with which job write-ups 
carry such headings as organizing du- 
ties, planning duties and coordinating 
duties. These are all definitions of ac- 
tivity! At the very outset they therefore 
do not point an employee toward a con- 
centrated drive toward real accomplish- 
ment. It is a rare company, for example, 
that has developed sound results objec- 
tives right down to foreman and first- 
level supervisory position. 

Instead, there is a tendency to de- 
velop procedure after procedure. An 
attempt is made to describe every step 
a man makes. How can a lower member 
of management learn to do some think- 
ing for himself and develop judgment? 
He’s too busy studying procedure manu- 
als (which often imply a ban on his 
thinking). 

But defining results is not enough. 
It was characteristic of a free enter- 
priser that he had to look for total 
balanced results to get the greatest net 
result. This meant that he had to con- 
stantly weigh the total effect of his 
efforts. If a Sales Department is re- 
quired to get simply volume of sales, 
can they be expected to weigh profitable 
versus unprofitable items, the produc- 
tion needs of the plant, and the extra 
push needed on new products? If a 
foreman gets pressure to meet schedules, 
is he also expected to attain a level of 
waste, a unit cost, and a per-unit ma- 
chine cost as a steady requirement? 


POINT STAFF TOWARD RESULTS 


The problem of defining “results” 
multiplies as the company grows and 
takes on staff functions. In many com- 
panies staff functions have no respon- 
sibility for results whatsoever. A firm 
may state that it is the function of a 
staff to give service to the line when 
the line asks for it! Is this a respon- 
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sibility for a result? Other companies 
will say that staff should “advise,” “con- 
sult with,” and “aid.” These are all fine, 
but they do not point staff conclusively 
toward results. In addition, the staff 
functions may gain ascendancy in ob- 
taining the ear of a top executive and 
get special treatment for their special- 
ties. Since they are not basically respon- 
sible for results, there is then a general 
tendency for the whole operation to fo- 
cus on activities. This shows up force- 
fully in a period of declining sales, in 
that it is more difficult for firms to ad- 
just to meet a stringent period. In de- 
spair, they may finally settle on percent- 
age cuts across the board to cut their 
costs. 

Many companies have decried the 
growth of the staff specialist. In my 
opinion, this is a natural consequence 
of the definition of staff jobs by activity. 
As long as the staff man has only a re- 
sponsibility to advise, consult with, aid 
or give service to, he tends to highlight 
his own particular activity. He naturally 
tends to be a “professional” to magnify 
the importance of the procedures of his 
specialty above the specific needs of the 
firm. He does not focus primarily on 
results that will aid in attaining the 
objectives of the enterprise. He there- 
fore does not develop a broad manage- 
ment concept. 

A cardinal point that is often over- 
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principle, double credit must be ; iven 
unstintingly if you wish staff and line 
people to work shoulder to shov der, 
driving hard towards the results they 
are aiming at. Such a situation i: too 
often an exception, however. 


YOU NEED PUSH FOR IMPROVEMENT 


It is a common complaint that ‘here 
is always bitter opposition to impvove. 
ment. New methods do not move. It is 
difficult to get even management people 
to strive hard for improvement. Fre. 
quently, this starts with a lack of te. 
quirement for improvement in every 
job. Some firms do not set objectives 
for each management person that re- 
quire improvement in every particular 
period. They have not established this 
as a normal way of life. For example, 
it is not common to see a job setup that 
requires every foreman to show some 
improvement in his operation in every 
period. Improvement is a basic require- 
ment of a free enterprise system in a 
competitive economy. The firm that does 
not steadily improve goes by the wayside 
and is replaced by someone else who 
makes a cheaper or more perfect prod- 
uct. 

As a matter of fact, a company may 
not have made improvements as _bene- 
ficial as possible to employees. How can 
you expect a man to be all excited about 
working toward improvements if his 


You cannot lead your organization by sitting on an ivory tower and lowering 


instructions out of the window. 


MANAGEMENT IS A 3-PART JOB 
from December 1956 NATION'S BUSINESS 


looked, however, is that from the point 
of view of results staff and line always 
overlap. It is staff’s job to help get re- 
sults that will help the line, but the line 
should be responsible for total results 
in any event. This has to be recognized 
if you want to develop a strong, driving 
cooperative team of staff and line men. 
For example, some companies have not 
fully recognized the necessity for giving 
staff people full credit for any accom- 
plishment in their area. You often hear 
the comment, “Staff should not seek 
credit; they should be content to have 
been of service.” Do you think a free 
enterpriser would have been content? 
On the other hand, the line people are 
frequently not given full credit for the 
staff accomplishment. After all, they did 
little to develop the result. In essence, 
what I’m saying is that both men must 
get full credit. Contrary to accounting 


past experience indicates that improve- 
ments have been a real threat to iim? 
Layoffs that follow methods improve- 
ments, for example, may seem perfectly 
sound on the surface but certainl; sell 
the employee that the free enterorise 
system is not for him. This is espe: ially 
true when it applies to superviso.s or 
staff men. When improvements ::sult 
in lowering pay of people on a jc), it 
unsells them on the program. Ev n if 
the pay is retained but a man is p aced 
on a lower job, the man’s self-e: eem 
is lowered. How many companies : ally 
try to develop the man into wor< of 
comparable skill? 

Some companies have not consi: ered 
fully the ramifications of improve nent 
on salaried people. Suppose a per- 
visor has cooperated well in a pro .ram 
of improvement; and, as a resuli. his 
own job is reduced in value. You then 
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tell iim that his pay will not be cut, 
but .0w that he’s in a lower bracket, 
he ill not be able to get any more 
incr ases. Will this sell him on the ad- 
visa»ility of pushing hard toward im- 
pro:ement in the future? 

Jane of the most difficult things to 
combat is the tendency to let improve- 
menis highlight past errors. The com- 
meni. “Why didn’t you think of this 
befure?” hardly encourages a man to 
make suggestions in the future. Gener- 
ally, it encourages him to push hard to 
show why improvement is not practical. 
Or suppose someone else had the idea 
and you say to a supervisor, “It’s a good 
thing we had Joe over in the Sales De- 
partment or we wouldn’t ever improve.” 
Is he inclined to accept new ideas in 
the future? 


Management may not have thought 
this problem through to the point of 
using salary and bonus payments so that 
it is profitable for each supervisor to im- 
prove his own operation. Unless a man 
gets an extra bonus or a salary increase 
based on an improvement (even though 
it was from someone else’s idea), he 
isn’t too sure that improvement is to 
his advantage. Where is the free enter- 
prise system that rewards accomplish- 
ments ? 


PUT PLANNING IN EVERY JOB 


Sometimes the problem takes a dif- 
ferent turn. In some firms, it appears 
that most of the planning has to be 
done at the top. In addition, staff func- 
tions creep in and demand planning as 
their own personal prerogative. As a 
consequence, management people down 
the line are not required to do any 
planning. What does this do? This basi- 
cally takes away their responsibility for 
the over-all result. It does not make 
men scratch their heads to solve the 
problems that face them in their jobs. 
Crises that loom ahead are not their 
probiems. Unusual circumstances that 
may prevent accomplishment of the re- 
sults that their departments or sections 


shou | be getting are not their own per- 
sona' concern. Does this develop the 
kind of aggressive spirit that character- 
ized e individualists who built the free 
entei ‘rise system? Shouldn’t a foreman 
be r juired to plan ahead for ups and 
dow. . in sales that may prevent efficient 
oper. ion of his crew? Why shouldn’t 
a sas manager be required to antici- 
pate he moves of competition and de- 
Velo; plans that will assure the company 
of i- portion of the potential? He 
shou | push hard for the product line, 


the advertising program, the form of 
distribution, and any other sales meth- 
ods that will do this. If they violate pres- 
ent company policy, require him to push 
for a needed change in policy. 


RESULTS IMPLY AUTHORITY 


Let’s consider authority. Are we giv- 
ing authority in light of the results that 
we should expect of a man? Do you 
suppose for a minute that a small shop 
operator of 50 years ago would have 
felt much hesitancy about taking strong, 
direct action with a malingerer? How 
many plants that you know of give fore- 
men or superintendents this kind of 
authority? If the union opposes such 
action, how many companies have de- 
manded and sold this as a management 
requirement? 

Do you suppose an aggressive oper- 
ator of yesteryear would have hesitated 
very long about making a machine or 
methods change that might lead to more 
eficiency? I know many foremen today 
(not to say superintendents) who have 
no authority to spend even $50 or $100 
without having a countersignature. 

A misguided accounting system may 
compound this problem by highlighting 
errors way out of proportion. Top man- 
agers are apprised by their “complete” 
reports of every little error that occurs. 
They then discuss this with people down 
the line. It is obvious to the man down 
the line that such an error is taboo. He 
therefore makes every effort to hide 
such errors; and, of course, avoids tak- 
ing any kind of chance that might even 
incur such an error again and come to 
the attention of the top brass. Does this 
encourage the aggressive, gambling kind 
of management team so necessary to a 
forward driving company? 


Force Accountability for Results. 
How about accountability? What is it? 
Basically, it means that a man must feel 
that he personally gains or loses by the 
results he achieves. Isn’t this a prime 
characteristic of a free enterprise sys- 
tem? If a man makes a mistake, he 
loses. If he does the right thing, he 
gains. Let’s look at some of the prac- 
tices of companies today from this point 
of view. 


COMPENSATION AS A KEY 
TO ACCOUNTABILITY 


How about the pay systems? A job 
evaluation plan may stress background, 
experience, education, etc. Does this 
lead to real accountability? Is this pay 
for accomplishment? Where is the in- 
centive principle toward results that was 


characteristic of the free enterprise sys- 
tem? Or note the willingness in some 
companies to recognize effort or long 
hours as fundamental items in a pay 
system. In what way do these relate to 
over-all accomplishment? If they do, 
why not focus on the accomplishment? 
Otherwise, the tendency is to emphasize 
long hours of overtime or reams and 
reams of reports as being clear evidence 
of doing a good job. These are not the 
kinds of results that a virile free enter- 
prise system has generally condoned. 


In other companies, there is a tenden- 
cy to favor length-of-service increases. 
Gradually, these develop into automatic 
year-end increases. What does this im- 
ply? It implies a tacit approval of the 
work of the past year. In all too many 
cases, this work may not have contrib- 
uted any worthwhile results. Naturally, 
the employee feels that what he did was 
acceptable, even though he may not have 
accomplished anything that specifically 
helped the company. This does not de- 
velop the aggressive, hard-fighting, driv- 
ing individual aiming at accomplish- 
ment. In the creative technical field, 
where you want directed drive of all 
places, this tendency has been growing 
by the increased use of technical pay 
curves which emphasize length of serv- 
ice in setting pay. This hardly pushes 
toward sound accomplishment. 


— on cost of living also has detri- 
mental effects. To what extent should 
cost of living affect any compensation? 
Does this tie into the free enterprise 
system? I question whether a cost of 
living approach to compensation can 
help but lead to a feeling that the pay-off 
is for things other than accomplishment; 
that the company owes the employee the 
right to a certain standard of living— 
basically a socialist concept. 


When setting a supervisor’s salary, a 
firm may give heavy weight to the num- 
ber of people he is supervising. Is this 
the way to encourage a supervisor to 
get the most results at the lowest cost? 
No! This is the way you encourage him 
to expand his crew unnecessarily. Or 
suppose you set a supervisor’s salary by 
a differential above those supervised. 
His natural tendency is to raise wage 
rates irrespective of output or to build 
up a highly-paid assistant. This very 
practice encourages soldiering on the 
job. 

At times industrial engineers have 
contributed to this error. Some of them 
have recommended that foremen be paid 
a bonus equal to the average bonuses 
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of those under them. What does this do? 
Ordinarily, it encourages a foreman to 
loosen up on standards and not always 
report methods improvements for re- 
study. This helps him build up his bo- 
nus! And he is the management member 
on whom you must rely to maintain 
sharp operation in that crew. Is this the 
way to encourage a strong, aggressive 
foreman who is striving hard toward 
improvement and lower costs? 


As a matter of fact, many bonus plans 
steer people in the wrong direction. I[ 
know companies that pay management 
bonuses based on a flat percentage of 
total profits. A manager may do an ex- 
traordinary job in his department, but, 
because of poor performance of other 
departments, profits drop and his bonus 
drops with them. Does this encourage 
a manager to be more and more effi- 
cient? 

In some cases management bonus 
plans, once set up, stay on year after 
year without any revision. This does 
not recognize that there must be some 
improvement every year; that objectives 
must change if you wish to be flexible 
and meet competition—a characteristic 
of the free enterprise system. Basically, 
management objectives, and therefore 
management pay which should tie into 
accountability, must change every year. 
Carefully working this out is a prime 
management job and a difficult one but 
it goes by default in many companies. 


Frequently, sales management bo- 
nuses are based on sales volume alone. 
And the firm wonders why sales manage- 
ment doesn’t take a broad view, why 
they aren’t more company-minded; why 
they don’t drive toward getting the 
best possible margins—toward getting 
balanced sales so the plant can operate 
most efficiently, or toward getting new 
accounts and extra sales on new prod- 
ucts, both of which are very difficult to 
get compared to volume on old products 
from old accounts. Their very bonus set- 
up encourages them to disregard these 
things. Where is the reward of the free 
enterprise system ? 


TIE APPRAISALS AND 
PROMOTIONS TO ACCOUNTABILITY 


But you may say, “Not everyone re- 
acts well to incentive to make money.” 
Perhaps so. In most cases, it is a symbol 
of accomplishments. But let’s turn to 
appraisals for a moment. Are appraisal 
plans leading toward greater drive to- 
ward accomplishment? Many appraisal 
plans have been based primarily on 
traits. They often focus on such factors 
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as judgment, initiative, cooperation, de- 
pendability, etc. Does this force ac- 
countability for results? Some apprais- 
als stress getting along with people. Do 
you suppose the old aggressive driver 
always got along beautifully with peo- 
ple? In many cases, he ran over them 
rough-shod in order to make the accom- 
plishments he had to get. In an almost 
fanatical desire to get people who are 
compatible, who get along well together, 
many firms have sacrified hard account- 
ability for results. 


HERE are other ways of providing in- 
‘ae to get results. Do you suppose 
the company that has to go outside to 
fill a promotion because “no one on the 
inside has the experience” is developing 
a feeling of real reward for accomplish- 
ment? It’s easy to assume that the grass 
outside is always greener. Almost every 
firm has had the experience of discover- 
ing that, once the outsider is on the job, 
he, too, has weaknesses they didn’t an- 
ticipate. When this happens, you take 
away some of the drive and spur that 
your promotional system should engen- 
der in your employees. As a matter of 
fact, promotions by seniority tend to 
cultivate the same thing. They merely 
point out to the employee that it is 
seniority and length of service on the 
job that really pays off. In other words, 
it is not the results he gets, but simply 
the length of time on the job that pays 
off. Some companies have relaxed un- 
knowingly into the comfortable rut of 
promoting people based on seniority 
even where there was no union involved, 
because of some of the extra explaining 
and discussing that might be required 
were they to promote on merit. Would 


a true free enterpriser condone this? 

In a commendable desire to get better 
accountability many firms have put in 
budget plans. How do they ordinarily 
work? There is a tendency for the 
budget to become a standard. An aver- 
age management employee learns very 
quickly to fight for a better and better 
budget. But note: the budget does not 
always emphasize accomplishment! In- 
stead, it tends to emphasize cost and 
cost alone. Did anybody ever really ae- 
complish anything by focusing entirely 
on cost? The basic focus has to be on 
accomplishment and, secondarily, on ac- 
complishment vs cost. To the extent that 
you force people to be conscious almost 
entirely of costs, as many budget plans 
do, you tend to have the employee relax 
on the fundamental accountability for 
accomplishment and for the improve- 
ment in accomplishment that was basic 
to the driving advance of the free en- 
terprise system. 


LEARN TO ACCEPT ERRORS 


It was a characteristic of the free 
enterprise system that men had te take 
chances and, in taking chances, were 
bound to make errors, which mean: sub- 
stantial deviation. But there was a ways 
a final over-all accounting that \ ould 
weigh accomplishment against the total 
deviations or errors that were : ade. 
What do some modern record sy ‘tem’ 
do? In effect, they point up every little 
deviation and so direct the focus {> the 
deviations. Accountability tends .o be 
developed by individual errors cr de 
viations. A man then becomes unw ling 
to take chances for fear that a ni mbe! 
of deviations will show up on his record. 
He knows that, sooner or later gel 
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eally sooner) the Controller or Ac- 
countent will proudly point these out 
0 upper management. He knows, too, 
that they in turn take a rather dim view 
of the management man who has been 
maki: these deviations even though 
his over-all accomplishments may have 
been satisfactory. The typical comment 
made is, “Look how much more he could 
have accomplished if he hadn’t made 
all these errors.” You can imagine his 


Ch: cago, 


Bre willingness to try out any new method 
1 Training that may have some chance of failure 
and loss. 
Pres:dent, 
| National DON’T LET COMMITTEES KILL ACCOUNTABILITY 
In the last several years, the group 
approach to decision-making has gained 
of als quite a bit of prominence. This can 
drift to a continuous stream of group 
= [meetings or committee meetings of al- 
most every type and description. These 
get better often justified by the need to “in- 
ve put in form.” In actual practice, they have 
rdinarily @lten given men a beautiful way to duck 
for the geccountability. They offer an ideal op- 
An aver. gPottunity for a man to bring his per- 
arns very @%"al problems to the boss, or to a 
nd better ioup- to have them make his decisions 
does not tT him. In that way he is free of ac- 
nent! In- goUntability. They agreed! As long as 
cost and gi is free of accountability, he does not 
really ac. ee! the need for strong, aggressive ac- 
o» entirely gion that was characteristic of the free 
be on tterprise system when a setback oc- 
ily, on ac- curred. He does not feel that he has to 
xtent that @2complish something: that if he does- 
us almost @"t he is really going to “get it in the 
Jeet plans neck.” There is then a tendency to pass 
yee relax responsibility. And here is the key point: 
bility for tis passing of responsibility tends to 
improve: be accepted. Didn’t everybody contrib- 
was basic lle to the decision? 
e free en 
DEVELOP “RESULTS” UNION RELATIONS 
This overall problem has started to 
creep into union negotiations. Who is 
the free Mit that produces for a company? It’s 
ad to take Hthe employee. Negotiators often forget 
ices, were Bthis when they negotiate. There is a 
nean’ sub- Htendercy to feel that the union is con- 
vas a ways Mribut'ne to the operation of the firm, 
hat \ ould Mwhen basically the employees are con- 
t the total Btribut ng. There is often a hesitancy to 
ere results accountability into con- 
‘d_ sy tem: tracts and to tie all employee relations 
every littl Minto “ie plant requirements for opera- 
ycus {> the tion. Clauses on wage plans, seniority 
nds .o bef#plans and work requirements may be 
ors or de Bloke at as a way to settle a contract 
; unw ling instes | of as a basic setup for har- 
a number Bmonic us but effective work. A company 
his record may iot insist on sound principles of 
ater Mcontr-ct settlement. (Frequently they 


haven’t even worked any out.) For ex- 
ample, a company may not accept and 
sell the principle of paying for work 
accomplished. Instead, they may talk 
primarily of industry trends. The old 
free-enterpriser certainly knew that pay 
for lunch periods, vacations, sick leave, 
coffee breaks, wash-up time, etc., had 
to be made up somehow. If management 
doesn’t sell this principle, how can it 
expect their employees to feel it? 


As a matter of fact, do managements 
attempt to make union leaders account- 
able? Union leaders should be made 
accountable to their people for the de- 
trimental effects of seniority plans, of 
poor wage plans, of stoppages, strikes, 
etc. They too can be brought into the 
free enterprise concept, and when they 
are, can exercise a powerful influence 
on the employees in their groups. 


On the other hand, a management 
may acquiesce to benefit plans that focus 
primarily on length of service. Is this 
pounding home a reward for excellence 
of work? Or go a step further. Suppose 
you have a pension plan with 20-year 
vesting privileges. Does this pound home 
payment for a good job well done? 
Instead, it tends to emphasize to the em- 
ployee that the reward comes from sim- 
ply sticking to his job. Doesn’t this, in 
turn, encourage him to push his union 
for stronger and stronger seniority 
clauses that will prevent his ever being 
replaced on the job? Many times these 
plans simply anchor incompetents to 
the company. 


Let’s examine the effect of these plans 
more closely. Do you suppose an aver- 
age plant employee of 12 years’ sen- 
iority, with a family of four and a 
mortgage of $10,000 on his house, really 
feels free to move nowadays? It is true 
you are cutting down turnover, but is 
this encouraging the free enterprise 
system? Is that man really free? As 
likely as not these plans anchor dis- 
satisfied people to the company. They 
tend to develop resentment that all free 
men feel when pushed to continue in 
something they know they should quit. 
They are then unlikely to develop a 
drive toward better and better produc- 
tivity and self improvement. And this 
effect is multiplied with management 
people. When they focus on length of 
service, who is going to stimulate the 
drive for accomplishment? 

Look at other benefit plans for a 
moment. Does management, generally, 
strive to present these as values paid 
for accomplishment? Benefits soon lose 
their stimulus once they’re in, especially 


when the full cost is borne by the com- 
pany. Where does management get a 
return? Does management demand 
something for what they give? Isn’t 
this in itself developing a socialistic- 
minded employee—a person who feels 
it’s an obligation of the company (and 
his country) to take care of his every 
need? This doesn’t seem designed to 
develop the strong, aggressive individual 
that the original free enterprise system 
seemed to foster. 


Yes, we’ve come a long way from the 
old free enterprise system. It’s easy to 
become nostalgic about the good old 
days without a recognition that our very 
practices and policies are slowly but 
surely driving us away from it. You 
may resent the fact that employees take 
a different attitude nowadays; that their 
approach is different, and that some- 
how or other we are not developing the 
aggressive, driving management team 
that seemed to result in yester-year. 


E must get back to a new design of 
Wasen To start out with, every 
job must be clearly defined and with a 
requirement to accomplish certain spe- 
cific results in a period. This must lead 
very directly to management-by-objec- 
tive. We must think through carefully as 
to what kind of decisions a man really 
ought to be able to make and he should 
be given the right to make those deci- 
sions—given the freedom to act. Every- 
body must be firmly accountable 
through pay systems, appraisal plans, 
and any other promotion or benefit plan 
that we have available to focus in the 
direction that we wish him to go. The 
very operation of all of our personnel 
or employee relations programs must 
encourage the aggressive drive toward 
results that we wish to achieve. Each 
job down the line should be built to be 
a small replica of jobs above in a re- 
quirement for accomplishment and a 
freedom to act. 

It is only by building up this climate 
that we can get back to a true free 
enterprise system in business. In my 
opinion, it is a real challenge to man- 
agement and offers the greatest potential 
chance today for cutting costs, for im- 
proving operations, and for developing 
drive, and healthy aggressiveness in 
every job in the organization. At the 
same time it is true “liberalism” in prac- 
tice because it provides the maximum 
opportunity for every individual to ex- 
pand and develop to the fullest his 
innate ability, ingenuity, and judg- 
ment. 
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ADVANCED MAN/GEMgy! D 


The Changing Philosophy Of Management 


HUMAN mission unsupported by a 

philosophy is a ship without a sex- 
tant. An industrial establishment which 
builds its philosophy primarily upon 
ways and means of meeting current com- 
petition is building upon shifting sands. 
A manager who believes his accomplish- 
ments will turn chiefly upon his adher- 
ence to any given technique is likewise 
courting disappointment. 

Management is aware of the need for 
broad concepts that a well-formulated 
philosophy might satisfy. Indeed, it is 
not difficult to assemble a goodly num- 
ber of such fundamental approaches 
which are not competing with each other 
for more general acceptance. One of my 
colleagues in another university has 
likened the hierarchy of industry to a 
mountain having at its base several 
groups of mountain climbers, each with 
its quota of experts, its assembly of 
facilities and its unique body of operat- 
ing principles. In one camp we find the 
scientific managers; in another the trus- 
tee managers; in a third the decision- 
making managers; and in a fourth the 
so-called “happy-happy” managers who 
have formulated new and resultful emo- 
tional patterns. 

This bit of pleasantry has its purpose; 
for it does reveal the multi-form search 


now going on for a base upon which 
corporate managers may stand firmly 
as they assess future difficulties, oppor- 
tunities and challenges. 


THE PHILOSOPHIC APPROACH 


A truly philosophic approach to any 
procedure requires no proof; for its 
validity is self-evident. Likewise, a phil- 
osophic approach to management may 
well rest upon concepts whose clearness 
and simplicity infer an obvious sound- 
ness. 

Again, a practical philosophy should 
accord with current realities in order to 
be of direct use, although the true value 
of this philosophy is drawn from a much 
wider coverage than that of immediate 
situations. 

A philosophy, to be effective, should 
not be exclusively concerned with the 
“eternal verities.” While the root and 
core of any philosophy should properly 
be founded in human ethics and morals, 
yet it should also give heed to those un- 
derlying principles which are part of our 
everyday existence. 

Most important, a philosophy, to be 
of continuing usefulness, must contain 
living qualities of inner growth and ad- 
justment to change which enable it to 
exist in harmony with evolutionary and 
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even revolutionary developments. 


CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 
AND HUMAN PATTERN 


Management is all-pervasive. We find 
it in the ant colony in the care and direc- 


tion of aphids. We find it in the 


hive in 


the protection and control of the queen 
bee. We find it in the sheep-dog as he 


guides and superintends the herd 


. There 


is hardly a moment in our lives, apart 
from sleep, when we are not managing 


ourselves in some degree. Indeed 


, it has 


long been realized that our fitness to 
manage others springs primarily from 


our ability to manage ourselves. 
In this paper I shall confine 


my Te 


marks to the field of corporate manage 
ment. My purpose will be essentially ex 
ploratory. I shall proceed chiefly along 


the new frontiers of managemer! 


which 


result from the impact of acce'!erative 


change upon our current ma” 
principles and philosophies. 

Here, may I warn my listener: 
tiers are often rugged, vague a! 
ing in nicely adjusted conce: 
theories. Mirages often confuse, 
visibility often discourages the e 
I have no neatly turned hypot 
present; only the rough outli: 
horizon seen but dimly. 

The managers of our corpora 
prises are a distinctly patterne 
of people. They are expert ge 
I have been fortunate each yea 
opportunity to talk with perh 
hundred such executives in varic 
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i lly promising abilities. They are 
wrime of life. They are of more 
erage energy and nervous fiber. 
. ce characteristically men of fam- 
9 enjoy family life. They have 
« worked hard at their jobs, and 

ound satisfaction in doing so. 
are accustomed to accept responsi- 

and to shoulder it competently. 

are well above the average in 
isence and have usually won indi- 
vidual recognition in their respective 
jobs. They are eager to learn what con- 
stitutes ever-better management, and are 
willing to study, discuss, read and travel 
in order to find out. 


The similarity of these characteristics 
does not happen by accident. These ex- 
ecutives whom I have been privileged 
to meet have been screened with care. 
They have satisfied, in competition with 
others, the judgment of their superior 
dficers as to their past value, present 
usefulness and future promise to their 
company. They are not paragons; but 
they are presumably as close to being 
so as their selectors can get. 


It is men of this caliber and char- 
acter who come to mind as I seek a 
focus for my remarks. 


CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 
AND ACCELERATIVE CHANGE 


The climate of corporate management 
has been changing at a prodigious rate. 
Frontiers of industrial knowledge have 
been pushed back at an extraordinary 
pace; and the end is not yet. Indeed, it 
seems clear that the velocity of advance 
will continue to increase for an indefi- 
nite future period. More than this, 
change will continue to demand of cor- 
porate officials an ever-greater propor- 
tion of managerial effort, energy and 
time. ‘he industrial manager, like the 
surf-boird enthusiast, must literally ride 
the waves of change in an effort to capi- 
talize upon them rather than to become 
submersed by them. And there are many 
such o»portunities and necessities now 
facing hem in every walk of industry. 


I pro»ose to explore some of the new 
empha: ; upon managerial talents and 
skills «hich are becoming particularly 
pertine as a result of our accelerating 
enviro: sent; for it is here that a new 
philos.ry is essential if corporate man- 
agemer. is to remain in control of the 
rapid « olution in present-day industry. 

I re + to such currently significant 
manag ‘al attributes as foresight, per- 
ceptive ss, adaptability, alacrity, crea- 
llvenes:. constructiveness, persuasive- 
hess—« 


sh of which can readily be 


shown to be of increasing importance 
as industrial velocities increase. I shall 
also have something to say about the 
philosophic changes resulting from such 
elements as industrial growth and com- 
plexity, mechanization, morale, and cor- 
porate objectives. 


ATTRIBUTES OF TODAY’S 
CORPORATE MANAGER 


Foresight—The more rapid the accel- 
erative change, the farther must be the 
fore-look because the future more rapid- 
ly becomes the present. Therefore, pro- 
portionally more time at top levels must 
be assigned to forward thinking. 

A decade ago the concept of long- 
term planning was not widely practiced 
except in such industries as the public 
utilities, where such plans were necessi- 
tous to maintain service in rapidly ex- 
panding markets. Such responsibilities 
were usually undertaken as an isolated 
part-time staff activity and rarely related 
in any operational way to the company’s 
current or short-term plans. 

Today and tomorrow, competence in 
this area will exert a profound effect 
upon the future welfare of the business. 
We have learned much from the military 
concerning strategic planning; how to 
design a spectrum of possibilities and 
the application of the optimum in the 
determination of current and future 
policies. We are confronted with a con- 
tinuous and ever-evolving situation, with 
its characteristic difficulties and oppor- 
tunities and its own constant readjust- 
ment to increasing change. Here we may 
apply an ancient precept to a modern 
need. It was Confucius who said: “We 
should make plans so that we have plans 
to discard.” 

Industrial forecast is no longer a fu- 
sillade of pot-shots at a static target. It 
is a constant sensitiveness to a wide and 
far-reaching sector of ever-changing re- 
alities — a radar beam that steadily 
sweeps the changing industrial skies for 
knowledge of that which is to come. Man 
cannot yet see the future as clearly as 
he can the past. 

The new philosophical viewpoint here 
is that of the practical prophet who 
literally lives in a span of time reaching 
from the present well into the distant 
days ahead—who finds in the world-to- 
be a land of future unreality in the 
process of becoming a current reality. 
In the new corporate management there 
is a place for a wider time-span of com- 
prehension than has ever before been 
called for. The mantle of corporate man- 
agement which has long encompassed 


past and present realities is spreading 
itself farther into the future. 


PERCEPTIVENESS 


The faster the pace, the more observ- 
ant must be the manager. There was a 
time not too far distant when top man- 
agement looked upon information from 
reports and statistics as superficial and 
even completely unnecessary. An indus- 
trialist of considerable ability was once 
asked to what extent he made use of 
statistics as a source of industrial infor- 
mation. He replied: “There are only two 
sets of figures that I need to run my 
business. One is my checkbook balance 
and the other is the date.” 

Today the power of facts is little 
questioned, although we may still have 
far to go in our ability to apply the 
certainties which are already available 
for our use. Here the pressure of neces- 
sity is strong. Today’s important deci- 
sions must be made more frequently and 
more rapidly than at any period in our 
industrial history. The need of a con- 
stant stream of dependable current in- 
formation regarding economic, indus- 
trial, trade, and competitive conditions 
and trends almost goes without saying. 

The philosophic implications in this 
area are profound. We are beginning to 
see a silent but sweeping change in the 
fundamental form of the data now in- 
creasingly called for by modern corpo- 
rate managers. Periodic assemblage of 
factors followed by their periodic dis- 
semination is being replaced by flow- 
patterns, whereby continuous data-flow 
is made available to the decision-makers. 

This form of current information- 
flow calls for new human abilities. The 
kind of awareness that can accept, ab- 
sorb and apply information of such im- 
mediacy stems from a dynamic percep- 
tiveness that catches facts on the wing, 
as it were, and sees them immediately 
in relation to existing trends and 
changes in industrial tempo. Time has 
become a flow-element in manufactur- 
ing, even as materials, parts in process 
and finished products. 

There is a fast-growing need for this 
dynamic perceptiveness—that is to say, 
the awareness which is alert to facts in 
motion. Industry is a constant and si- 
multaneous interweaving of changing 
tendencies and trends; and the manager 
who has the capacity to grasp and retain 
this ever-changing complexity of pattern 
has a clear resource of unusual value 
today and tomorrow. 

Chief Justice Holmes once said: “Life 
is action; that is all there is to life.” 
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To interpret action in an accelerating 
milieu is perhaps one of management’s 
greatest responsibilities. 


ADAPTABILITY 


Corporate management is facing one 
of its most concerning problems as it 
surveys the present demands for extra- 
ordinary adaptability. The president of 
a more-than-billion-dollar company was 
recently quoted as saying that at the 
close of the next decade 90 per cent of 
his company’s output would be in prod- 
ucts of which there is no inkling today. 

No less concerning will be the inevita- 
ble and radical changes in such areas 
as equipment, materials fabricating and 
assembly methods, distribution proce- 
dures and personnel practices. Converse- 
ly, the corporate management that stands 
ready and willing to adjust to, if not 
to lead in, innovation finds itself in 
tune with the times. 

The great change that we meet here 
is a basic shift in philosophic approach. 
Only a generation ago we viewed adapt- 
ability to change as a distinctly danger- 
ous, if not disloyal, executive attribute. 
We were warned to beware of the new- 
fangled gadget; to look with suspicion 
upon the promoter who advanced it; 
and to continue our worship of the past 
in a world where age brought prestige. 
Today we recognize adaptability as a 
powerful resource in the new competi- 
tion, where time is of the essence and 
where security is found not in conserva- 
tism but in engineered risk—in scien- 
tific methods of chance-taking, illumi- 
nated by the floodlights of research and 
development. 

But how may we find security by 
plunging at ever-greater velocity into an 
ever-changing future? 

My colleague, Dr. Phillips, has an 
answer. He says: “When we attempt to 
make detailed changes even in the rate 
of progress, we are faced with serious 
difficulty. We do not know what consti- 
tutes progress. ... The difficulty is, how- 
ever, only apparent. We should not 
attempt to control the direction of ad- 
vance, but should only try to establish 
conditions under which advance will 
occur.” 


ALACRITY 


The slower pace of industry in past 
years has in large part disappeared. 
Obeisance is now being paid to alacrity, 
quick-footedness and rapid tempo as a 
basic part of corporate policy. Many 
reasons may be offered for this acceler- 
ation of plant tempo, not the least of 
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which is the continuing growth in mech- 
anization, with its output geared to the 
control mechanisms of the fabricating 
machinery. Industry has always oper- 
ated at a higher tempo than agriculture 
or government services. An interesting 
explanation has been advanced here to 
the effect that the lowered productivity 
in our sister-fields of management re- 
sults from self-established rather than 
professionally-established standards of 
output. 


What of today’s products? In many 
areas of manufacturing, competitive 
prices are near a parity, with competi- 
tive quality also closely approximate. 
This leaves major competitive activities 
to revolve largely around the nature of 
services rendered. Quickness here offers 
practical advantage. Alacrity is a func- 
tion of time, and time is increasingly 
a function of competitive advantage. 
Hence, the ticking of the clock tends 
to be of ever-greater importance as in- 
dustry pursues its ever-faster quickstep. 


Here philosophic currents run deep. 
Just what is the proper place of alacrity 
in industry? In the past we have been 
told that “haste makes waste.” And to- 
day industrial engineers urge that we 
“work smarter, not harder.” Yet we hear 
references to the “rat-race” as a descrip- 
tive term for life in modern industry. 


It is the transfer of skill from men 
to machines which has accounted largely 
for growth in the rate of productivity. 
Perhaps alacrity is as much a reflection 
of skillful machine readjustments as it 
is the result of heightened activities on 
the part of the operating personnel. 

In past ages, man found defense and 
survival closely related to alacrity. It 
was “the quick or the dead.” Today, the 
pressure for speed comes from the over- 
flowing cornucopias of research and 
development, with their promise of a 
better future thereby. Now alacrity is 
bestirred as much by hope of reward 
as by fear of penalty—by the presence 
of opportunity as well as by the proba- 
bility of difficulty. The philosophy bas- 
ing alacrity may be positive as well as 
negative, constructive as well as defen- 
sive. 


Only dimly may we discern the philo- 
sophical base of progress here. The word 
alacrity carries the implication of pres- 
sure, of enforced tempo, of impelled 
speed—all exerted from the outside. 
Now we are beginning to realize that 
alacrity may be self-imposed if manage- 
ment is willing to recognize the working 
rules necessary to follow. Indeed, skill 
in rapidity of output is now regarded 
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as an important source of employe 
pride and satisfaction. The philosophy 
which has usefulness here is tha! whic) 
sees in alacrity a promise of huma 
release rather than a threat to huma 
initiative. 


CREATIVENESS 


Creativeness has always had its place 
in corporate management. Indeed, the 
imagination of the entrepreneur has 
been for many years responsible for the 
products which supplied the eariy mar. 
kets of the United States. Our patent 
system was originally developed to safe. 
guard and enhance the opporiunities 
for commercial development of his 
ideas; for his value as an inventor no 
less than as an organizer and operator 
was early recognized. 


But the philosophy of innovation in 
industry in earlier days is as different 
from the principles of modern research 
and development as night is from day. 
Today our industrial establishments are 
combing their personnel as never before 
in search of employees with more than 
average creativeness and ingenuity; for 
it is well known that those qualities ap- 
pear independently of position in the 
industrial hierarchy. Innate ingenuity is 
no respecter of rank. 


Group approach to innovative oppor- 
tunities is being actively examined. Mo- 
tivants appealing to the research-minded 
employee are being sought. Suitable re 
wards for creative accomplishment are 
being experimented with. For it has be. 
come clear that the old-time concepts of 
secretive isolation of inventive though! 
and a reliance upon the sporadic genius 
can profitably be supplanted by a more 
democratic procedure; the entire orgar- 
ization may be stimulated to contribute 
from its close knowledge of the work. 
From the workers suggestions 
which might escape the attention of the 
top echelon or might not be seriously 
examined for possible application. 

The philosophic principle 
work has had altogether too litt!> recog: 
nition in past years. I refer to man’s 
extraordinary range of proficien ies and 
potentialities. Today as we sez ch out 
organization for men of ingen ity, We 
continue to be amazed at the precious 
resource that we have overlook :d, and 
indeed wasted, in the past. Ev:ry a 
ployee has creative talent in sme d 
gree; if these talents can be c mbined 
in group effort, surprising resv'ts may 
follow. 

Creativeness is but one of many # 
tributes which afford managers the oP 
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portur ‘ty to perform for their employees 
that g eatest of all services—the chance 
to grow to the limit of his potentialities. 


CONST: UCTIVENESS 


Ancther requirement of today’s cor- 
porate manager has grown out of the 
special concern over economies in the 
face of ever-rising costs. Constructive- 
ness incorporates a consistent desire to 
do the same thing better; in short, to 
improve. Accelerative change makes im- 
provement necessitous. As someone has 
aptly said: “We must run faster in order 
to stand still.” 

While change without improvement 
may be an appropriate policy in the 
style industries, it is self-evident that 
in no industry can we have improvement 
without change. 

Constructiveness has come to be the 
basal support of the entire concept of 
accelerative change; for without im- 
provement such flux marks a decline 
rather than an advance. 

The current philosophy in relation to 
improvement can be summed up in the 
statement: “The public franchise now 
extended to free enterprise is maintained 
only by constant improvement in prod- 
uct quality and in product cost.” 

Perhaps the philosophic basis here is 
contained in the principle that “Accel- 
erative change is not enough to insure 
progress. Its direction must also be ever- 
upward.” 

I am convinced that man himself does 
look upward; that improvement is wel- 
comed by all people everywhere; that 
human relationships are always bettered 
when they incorporate a measure of 
progress, be it ever so small. And never 
in our industrial history has improve- 
ment heen so essential a quality as it is 
today. 


PERSUASIVENESS 


Persuasiveness has been a little-used 
word i: our productive parlance in past 
years. This has not been true in fields 
of corporate marketing or finance, 
where persuasiveness has long been a 
necessery adjunct to the successful con- 
duct of the enterprise. The essential dif- 
ference in corporate relationships has 


been i!‘ustrated by the frequently-heard 
statem: it that “When a machine oper- 
ator fu:'s to perform 100 per cent of his 
stint, || falls down; whereas the sales- 
man wo sells 100 per cent of the pros- 
pects « signed to him would fall dead.” 

I “is George Eastman who main- 
lained hat it was incumbent upon cor- 
porate 


nanagement to control as many 
industral factors or elements leading to 


the success of the enterprise as possible. 
This “ring of control,” as it has some- 
times been called, has developed a num- 
ber of fractures, not to say clean breaks, 
in its circumference. 

Today top management maintains that 
it is subject to an increasing number of 
external impacts requiring negotiation 
of a high order before any action may 
be contemplated within the company. 
The maze of rules and regulations placed 
before the top executive by federal, 
state and local governments—to say 
nothing of trade agreements, union con- 
sent and public approval—is clear evi- 
dence of the waning authority currently 
experienced by industrialists, and of the 
growing significance of the powers of 
persuasiveness in corporate manage- 
ment. 

We find deep philosophic principle 
here. As we recall the doggerel “A man 
convinced against his will is of the same 
opinion stil”, we are reminded of Ed- 
ward D. Jones, who defined the chief 
duty of the operational executive as the 
“organization of the will of his subordi- 
nates.” 

The newer philosophic approach is 
that of the persuader who stands beside 
both parties at issue with the desire to 
find with them the solution of the mutual 
problem that confronts them. Accelera- 
tive change plays a constructive role 
here. Ability to ride the waves of inno- 
vation requires a close and constructive 
relationship between the various levels 
of executives and personnel in the hier- 
archy if management is not to be sub- 
merged by technical progress. 

It was John Stuart Mill who said: 
“Civilization is based upon skill in the 
art of cooperation.” 


THE CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 
OF CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Growth—Industrial growth 
is taking place in every free nation in 
the world. Within our borders growth 
is in part due to increased population; 
but an even greater cause for expansion 
is the limitless market for goods and 
services which has been developed. Here 
again we are witnessing an algebraic 
progression upward in which accelera- 
tion is a normal expectancy. 

The problem of dealing competently 
with current and future industrial 
growth raises more philosophic ques- 
tions than we have answers for. More- 
over, we have our own age-old preju- 
dices and emotional mores to deal with. 
For example, the widespread concern 
on the part of the public over industrial 


bigness is no doubt due to our millions 
of years of survival on this earth and 
to the lesson our ancestors learned that 
the larger the animals about us, the 
greater the probable hazard to human 
life and limb. 

The great philosophic principle which 
greets us is the pervasive quality of all 
growth phenomena. It appears to be 
inherent wherever there is life of what- 
ever sort. We as corporate managers 
may expect to find people basically 
warm to the idea of personal growth and 
of corporate growth when properly ini- 
tiated. This is in marked distinction to 
the earlier belief that people must be 
driven, bribed or frightened into doing 
what they should in the way of quality 
or output performance. 

A second philosophical principle is 
germane here. It has to do with life 
cycles and their use in long-range 
planning. We humans run our allotted 
courses, but our industries may well 
continue indefinitely after entire genera- 
tions have passed away. 

Perhaps the most basic concept that 
will serve us as we search for a philoso- 
phy of corporate management is that 
“Man is a creature destined by Provi- 
dence to grow.” 

Unless his work and its environment 
are such that growth takes place in some 
form, man will harbor dissatisfactions 
which, though subconscious, are real. 


INDUSTRIAL COMPLEXITY 


The beginning of all wisdom in mat- 
ters of complexity is that it is a normal 
characteristic of maturity and that in- 
dustrial complexity is but a reflection 
of approaching maturity in the state-of- 
the-art of corporate activity. 

We once hoped to discover underly- 
ing simplicities in the realities about us. 
We looked for emerging concepts which 
would yield simple, all-inclusive answers 
to our questioning. But it was not to be. 

It was an English scientist who 
pointed out that, as we apply our scien- 
tific techniques to open the doors to 
new realities, the scene which greets us 
is not one of simplicity but of ever- 
increasing complexity, as we penetrate 
further in our search for the truth. In- 
deed, as the velocity of change increases, 
complexities may lessen rather than in- 
crease our powers of flexibility and 
alacrity in the presence of industrial 
flux. 

An industrialist remarked to me: 
“Large-scale management is in a battle 
to the death with complexity. The con- 
testants are joined, and the outcome is 
still uncertain.” 
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Today corporate management is al- 
most frantically seeking ways and means 
of dealing with this increasing problem. 
Decentralization has been one response 
to complexity, in order that the size of 
the branch enterprise may be held to 
managerial limitations of personal ac- 
quaintance and understanding of indi- 
viduals. Mathematics in relation to such 
activities as operations analysis is an- 
other avenue of approach. A third solu- 
tion is the devolution of authority down- 
ward, bringing decisions as close as 
possible to the operating level. 

To what philosophic resource may we 
turn? I believe there is basic strength 
in the realization that we human beings 
are also unbelievably complex creatures 
and that the conjoining of these differ- 
ing complexities in our relationships 
with people and with the world about 
us may permit of solutions which no 
over-simplified version of the truth 
might yield. 

Our philosophy underlying complex- 
ity should be one of faith in ourselves 
and in our ability to employ an age- 
old intuitional and spiritual resource no 
less than in our objective and factual 
techniques to show us the way. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Corporate managers are finding great 
advantage in the use of new devices 
designed to be of special service to in- 
dustry in these hastening days. 

Machines which bring automation to 
the work-place are rendering obsolete 
many facilities once viewed as the last 
word in technical advance, but no longer 
effective in today’s competitive race. 

Symbols, usually mathematical in na- 
ture, are now providing the tools to deal 
with abstruse matters of industrial poli- 
cy and research in hitherto impregnable 
fields of knowledge. 

Instrumentation is increasingly avail- 
able to corporate managers, permitting 
of such immediacy of control data that 
decisions may be based upon conditions 
existing in “real time” (now) rather 
than upon data representing historical 
activities and circumstances (yesterday 
or last week). 

Are there philosophic concepts to 
help us here? I think of one. It is that 
human tools of whatever sort are as old 
as man. Whenever we have found skele- 
tons we have almost always found tools. 
Many eons ago man discovered that to 
make tools was quite different from 
using them. Likewise, today many of 
industry’s newest implements contain 
inner complications that the user may 
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never completely unravel. And this is 
as it should be. Of the tens of thousands 
of pianists in the United States, I feel 
sure that less than one per cent know 
how to tune their own instruments. They 
have become facile only in playing 
them. 

There is deep philosophical inference 
here. As human intellect continues to 
produce facilities helpful to man, the 
managers should see to it that tools 
continue to be man’s servant rather than 
that man should become their slave. 
While technological advance may well 
influence social and industrial mores, it 
is because of man’s acceptance of tech- 
nical progress that he is enabled to carve 
out his future destiny. And he should 
do the carving. 


MORALE 


The faster the rate of change, the 
faster the rate of obsolescence of those 
who refuse to heed in this advancing 
world. In such an environment morale 
may suffer. A sense of instability may 
mount. Concern over the uncertainties 
of an unpredictable future may increase. 

There are ways of earning and build- 
ing industrial morale, though the price 
of their use may be beyond ability to 
pay. I recently visited an American 
branch plant in Australia, where major 
changes appeared to be under way in 
every department and yet the employees 
were going about their work with spirit 
and good nature. The manager ex- 
plained: “J like to have a major im- 
provement project under way in each 
department at all times. I think it stimu- 
lates the employees to look critically and 
yet constructively at their own activi- 
ties.” 


“But how do you explain your high 
morale?” I asked. And he replied: 


“Well, I think our employment poli- 
cies have something to do with it. Next 
week, after much discussion and study, 
we are laying off our first employee in 
seven years.” 

Recently I visited a concern which 
leads its industry in the number of new 
trade products it releases to its market 
each year. I was told that in its long 
history it had never laid off an employee 
due to lack of work. 

The ancient rule still applies: “By his 
works shall ye know him.” 

For me, the philosophic principle con- 
cerned with morale which has been the 
most helpful is that which maintains: 
“Morale springs from within. It is not 
an outer phenomenon, although it may 
affect external behavior. Whether high 
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or low, morale is a part of our inet 
spirit, built out of our inner convip 
tions.” 

Morale must be earned. It is 2 kinj 
of reserve to be accumulated befcre th 
need arises. It cannot be built wen j 
is needed. 


OBJECTIVES 


There have been many attemots ty 
formulate a satisfactory definition 
statement of the purpose of corporat 
industry, ranging from the making of 
a profit to the providing of a service o 
the advancing of standards of living, 

In our hastening industrial world 
change is placing new emphases upo 
goals which reflect more nearly the 
needs and necessities of the times. I be. 
lieve it fair to assume that the com 
panies employing the young men whon 
I am addressing have a reasonable u- 
derstanding of the methods by whic 
profits may be made. But profits may 
be wisely viewed as no less and no more 
important to the operation of the busi. 
ness than is any other resource such aff 
materials, facilities, personnel or execu 
tives. Each contributes its proper share 
to the successful conduct of the enter- 
prise. 

This is not sufficient. It is one thing 
to attain success in the administration 
of a business; it is another thing to 
maintain that success. With busines 
ownership widely diffused, the stock 
holder becomes concerned that his ref 
turns be not only satisfactory but def 
pendable. He wants not only dividends, 
but also the assurance that they will bf 
continued in the future. 

This attitude is not confined to stock- 
holders. Employees feel the same about 
continuous employment; vendors about 
continuous company purchases; local 
merchants and tax collectors about cot- 
tinuous company paychecks. 

This desire for dependable coniinuity 
is logically and properly reflecied in 
the new design of industrial objectives— 
a design in which continuity o! good 
management is assured. The reset 
generation of industrial workers ha 
grown to expect continuance. I :deed, 
these workers have promised to p.y bil 
lions of dollars in future years tc thos 
who loaned them such funds in ordet 
that they might purchase cor sume! 
durables on “time.” 

We are more than ever awar: that 
industrial organizations, com) anies 
establishments, may properly co tinue 
to function and be of economic service 
long after the founder and his ass: ciate 
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are dcad and gone. Arrangement in the 
presel for succession in the future is 
now \ ewed as a first-line responsibility 
of top management. Such assured con- 
tinuit’ of good management builds 
contir: lity of profits; but this is no 
longe: the total objective of manage- 
ment. It takes more than profits today 
to insure continuity. 

The philosophic inferences are clear. 
Man is at base an unsatisfied creature. 
He continues to hope for a better day, 
and he will give his loyalty and even 
his devotion to an undertaking that 
promises a better world for himself and 
his family. In other words, he is work- 
ing for a life no less than a livelihood. 

The complete round of service to man 
is not to be found in his work-a-day 
existence. The church, the community, 
the outside associations which he en- 
joys, all make their contributions also 
to his rounded experience. Yet each of 
these is properly dedicated to aid in 
his self-development to the end that 
his lifetime accomplishments most 
nearly equal his potentialities. This is 
the golden ratio which measures man’s 
purpose on earth. 

In today’s world, with its promise of 
continuing accelerative growth, the ob- 
jective of corporate management, if free 
enterprise is to survive, will be to pro- 
vide that assurance of continuity which 
builds men no less than products; fami- 
lies no less than work-groups; commu- 
nities no less than factories. The ob- 
jectives of industry and of the individual 
are surprisingly alike. Both hope for 
continuum. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE CHANGING 
PHILOSOPHY OF CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 


Where in modern corporate manage- 
ment lies the basis for changes in pre- 
cept and philosophy? I believe we shall 
find it in part in: 

Management’s constant desire to 
widen its world by exploring the future. 

Ma:iagement’s search for new devices 
which provide for flow-patterns rather 
than »eriodicity in managerial opera- 
tion. 

Ma 
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Ma 
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agement’s awareness of the new 
of risk as a part of progress. 
agement’s acceptance of alacrity 
important newcomer in today’s 
corporate virtues. 

agement’s discovery of untapped 
es found in men at machines, 
ecially the new resources of in- 
and creativeness now so essen- 
competitive advantage. 


igement’s recognition of im- 


Research Professor Appointed 
S.A.M Vice President 
of Research and Development 


D* Jack R. Giss, research professor with the Fels Group Dynamics Center at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, has been appointed Vice President of Research and Development 
for the Society for Advancement of Management. 

Dr. Gibb joined the University of Delaware faculty in 1956 after having served as professor 
of psychology and director of the Group Process Laboratory at the University of Colorado. 
He has also served as Director of an Office of Naval Research Project and has been a 
member of the Policy and Planning Committees of the National Training Laboratories, 
the Southwestern Human Relations Training Laboratories and the Rocky Mountain Train- 


ing Laboratory. 


A graduate of Brigham Young University, Dr. Gibb received his doctorate at Stanford, 
where he held a Newell Fellowship. In addition to eighteen years of teaching experience, 
he has been Consultant on Leadership Training and Group Behavior for the National 
Student Association, the U. S. Air Force, the American Hospital Association, and Consultant 
on Management for the Dow Chemical Company, the Worthington Corporation, and the 


Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 


Dr. Gibb is a member of many professional organizations including the American 
Psychology Association and the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


provement as an innate desire of man. 

Management’s growing appreciation 
of the values of persuasiveness as ap- 
plied to production no less than market- 
ing or financial relationships. 

Management’s discovery that growth 
is the hope of every individual. 

Management’s realization that grow- 
ing industrial complexity is a product 
of maturity and that there is a place for 
faith that all human problems can be 
solved. 

Management’s realization that since 
the beginning of man his progress has 
in large measure rested upon the use of 
ever-better tools. 

Management’s recognition of morale 
as a kind of reserve that may only be 
earned, never bought. 

Management’s conviction that cor- 
porate continuity of employment which 
permits employees to reach the limit of 
their potentialities is a worthy objective. 

These managerial trends and tenden- 
cies can be converted into personal ac- 
tion rather easily. When we think of 
ourselves as potential corporate man- 
agers, these activities and attitudes apply 
directly to each of us. We have only to 
ask, “Where do I begin?” to become 
aware of the opportunities for personal 
self-development that lie before us. 


CONCLUSION 


As our exploration along the frontier 
of corporate management draws to a 
close, we sense three great philosophic 
areas whose forms and boundaries we 
may only glimpse. Instinctively we have 


realized their importance but only now 
does their design begin to emerge. 

First, we now are confident that the 
future may be persuaded to reveal it- 
self in much greater degree than we in 
industry had expected. While man may 
always find it easier to know the past, 
yet the disparity shows signs of less- 
ening. 

Again, we are finding that, under the 
power of the objective approach our 
material world may yield us far more 
of its secrets than we had ever thought 
possible. 

And it is becoming clear that men of 
industry, whether of lowly or exalted 
rank, possess talents and potentialities 
little realized or capitalized upon. 

These frontiers of the future, of the 
material world, and of man _ himself 
fascinate us as never before and make 
us humble before the immensity of our 
ignorance. We see but darkly, as new 
realities in the making emerge from the 
mists. 

Slowly and yet inexorably the search- 
lights of corporate management sweep 
across the industrial arena, throwing 
into relief our earlier interests in form 
or product; then highlighting our pre- 
occupation with motion and process; 
and now playing strongly upon the new 
frontiers of time itself—where the tick- 
ing of the clock rules our industrial 
destiny. 

May we stand watch over the mighty 
wave of change as it sweeps along, find- 
ing hope and faith in the certainty that 
time and trend are on our side. Ld 
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Left to Right: Mr. Harold F. Smiddy presenting the 


S.A.M Human Relations Medal to Mr. 
Boulware. 


The Human Relations Medal 
for 1958 


Because of your outstanding contribu- 
tions to the development of under- 
standing that the sound principles 
of management which had hereto- 
fore proved their effectiveness in 
other functional areas of business 
are equally applicable in the rela- 
tions area; 


Lemuel R. 


Because you have won widespread 
acceptance of the essentiality of 
human relations philosophy and ac- 
tion as a part of the professional 
equipment of every manager; 


Because you have not only developed 
and initiated a pioneering philoso- 
phy of human relations, but have 
also led your Company into launch- 
ing and advancing a practical ac- 
tion program to implement that 
philosophy ; 

Because you have once again focussed 
attention on the indestructible con- 
cept that the approach to human 
relations that is best morally is also 
best for the enlightened selfishness 
of each individual; that no one 
group that contributes and has 
claims on a business can long enjoy 
an advantage at the expense of any 
other group, without injuring the 
interests of all groups, including 
the one initially favored; 


Because you have thereby demon- 
strated that the business manager 
must, to survive, perforce be a 
leader in business morality; 


The Society for the Advancement 
of Management 


takes great pride and pleasure in 
presenting to you 


LEMUEL R. BOULWARE 


Pioneer in Human Relations 
The Society's Human Relations Award 
for 1958. 


S.A.M 1958 Awards 
Presented 
at Annual Fall Conference 


HIGHLIGHT of the S.A.M Progress In 
A Management for Profit And Growth 
Conference, held in New York City on 
October 30-31, was presentation of the an- 
nual S.A.M Awards. 

The S.A.M Human Relations Medal was 
presented to Mr. Lemuel R. Boulware, Vice 
President and Consultant in Public and Em- 
ployee Relations for General Electric Com- 
pany. The S.A.M Taylor Key Award for 
1958 went to Mr. Frank H. Neely, Chairman 
of the Board of Rich’s, Inc., of Atlanta, 
Georgia. A Life Membership Certificate was 
presented to S.A.M’s Past Chairman of the 
Board, Mr. John B. Joynt, Vice President 
of Management Planning for New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. A Hospital Service Award was 
presented to the S.A.M NORTHERN NEW 
JERSEY Chapter for its service to hospitals 
in that area. 


Left to Right: Mr. Neely, S.A.M National President 
Phil Carroll, and Mr. Boulware, after the ceremony. 


Left to Right: S.A.M 2nd Vice President James E. 
Newsome presented the Hospital Service Award to 
Joseph Hochman, who accepted the award for the 
Northern New Jersey Chapter. 
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Left to Right: Mr. Lawrence W. Appley, Pr 
American Management Association, preser ng the 
Taylor Key Award to Mr. Frank H. Neely. 


Taylor Key Award be 
for 1958 


Frederick W. Tayor would be proud to see 
the progress that his basic scientific manage. 
ment principles have stimulated in all fields 
of endeavor. One person is significantly 
known in manufacturing, retailing, govern. 
ment and education for his leadership in 
practicing and teaching the original phileso- 
phy as presented by Mr. Taylor. 


Since his early association with Mr. Henry 
L. Gantt and the Gilbreths, this man has 
relentlessly taught scientific management to 
all those within his sphere of influence. His 
selection for this award is obvious. His 
achievements include: 


Outstanding leadership in pioneering 
the application of scientific management 
principles to all phases of the retailing 
industry. 


@ Conspicuous contribution in the appli- 
cation of all scientific management prin- 
ciples in varied manufacturing fields. 


@ Creative and imaginative approach to 
higher levels of research for more 
progressive business, government, bank- 
ing and education. 


® Untiring efforts in increasing operating 
efficiency and enhancing organized ex 
pansion on local, state and_ national 
levels. 


© Stimulating leadership in the i:mprove- 
ment of organization and admin‘ .-tration 
in elementary schools, high sche »Is and 
college level systems. 


For his distinguished achievement in the 
use of management formulated by F: ederick 
Winslow Taylor, the Society for “ !vance 
ment of Management proudly pres. ots the 
Taylor Key for 1958 to: 


FRANK H. NEELY 


Chairman of the Board, Rich’: Inc. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Left to Right: The Society's President Pi Carroll 
presented a S.A.M Life Membership ond com 


memoration gift to S.A.M Past Chairm:. of the 


Board John B. Joynt. 
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ist PLACE—PROVIDENCE. Awards Chairman 
George W. Talley presented the Emerson 
Trophy to Otto Seiss, (right) for his chapter. 


3rd PLACE—KNOXVILLE. Hezz Stringfield Jr., 
(right) accepted the banner for Knoxville. 


4th PLACE—GREENVILLE. K. J. Scarlett, 
(right) receives congratulations from Mr. Talley 
for Greenville Chapter. 


E—GREENSBORO. In the absence of 
Chapter members, Hezz String- 
xccepted the banner for this chapter. 


a Gree 


field Jr. 


Emerson Trophy 
Chapter Performance 
Award Winners 


HIGHLIGHT of the Awards Ban- 

quet on October 30th, during the 
S.A.M Annual Fall 2-day Conference 
in New York, was presentation of 
the Chapter Performance Awards for 
1957-58 to the winning Senior Chap- 
ters. 

The Emerson Trophy Award for 
First Place went to PROVIDENCE 
Chapter. Second Place winner, HUD- 
SON VALLEY Chapter, received the 
Ordway Tead Bell and Gavel. 

The eight other Chapter Perform- 
ance Awards winners of third to tenth 
place were: KNOXVILLE, GREEN- 
VILLE, GREENSBORO, READING, 
NORTHEASTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA, BINGHAMTON, MILWAU- 
KEE and CLEARING. 

The President’s Award was won by 
BRIDGEPORT Chapter. 

Chairman of the Awards Commit- 
tee, George W. Talley, came from 
Milwaukee to present the awards to 
representatives of the winning chap- 


PRESIDENT'S AWARD — PROVIDENCE. 
Leonard lacurci was in attendance to accept 
the President's Award for his chapter. 


7th PLACE — NORTHEASTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. F. L. Hertig, (right) being congratu- | 
lated for his chapter's work by Mr. Talley. 


ters. 


8th PLACE—BINGHAMTON—L. R. Ciringione, 


(right) receiving the banner award for his 
chapter. 


6th PLACE—READING. Sydney L. Symons re- 
ceived the award for his chapter. 


> 


9th PLACE — MILWAUKEE. Mr. Talley, (right) 
stood in the receiving line for his chapter, and 
S.A.M 2nd Vice President James E. Newsome 
presented the banner. 


10th PLACE— CLEARING. Mr. Newsome ac- 
cepted the banner for this chapter. 
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University Division Pays Tribute 
To Senior Chapters 


The University Chapter Promotion and Co- 
ordination Awards were presented by Pro- 
fessor Harold Fischer to |!4 chapters at the 
S.A.M Awards Banquet, a special feature of 
the Fall Management Conference held in New 
York City October 30-31, 1958. These awards 
are given in recognition of these senior chap- 
ters’ contribution to the advancement of man- 
agement education through the organization 
and support of a University Chapter. 


Left to Right: Professor Fischer, presenting awards 
to Donald Spanier for the PUERTO RICO Chapter, 
and to Robert F. Roundy for PHILADELPHIA Chapter. 


Left to Right: Professor Fischer presenting 2 citations 
to Colin Perry for the MONTREAL Chapter, and the 
citation for CINCINNATI to Hubert Cuni. George 
W. Talley accepted the citation for MILWAUKEE 
Chapter. 


Left to Right: Donald N. Braum received WASHING- 
TON Chapter's citation, William Barker, S.A.M 
MIDWEST REGIONAL Vice President accepted 2 
citations for KANSAS CITY, with Professor Fischer 
making the presentations. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMEN; 


Expansion of $.A.M University Chapter Division-- 
Measurement And Recognition Of Chapter Perform nee 


by PROFESSOR HAROLD FISCHER 
Vice President of University Division 


| Fa~ YEAR a new record was established in the S.A.M University Chapter Division with 
27 new chapters and over 10,000 student members in 137 chapters. 

The University Division endeavors to strengthen management education and further th 
growth of all students, regardless of their academic major, by stimulating their thinking 
widening their knowledge and developing a better understanding of business and of tl 
free enterprise system. Meetings, conferences, news bulletins and magazines, serainar, 
round-tables, plant visits with business executives, research projects and cominunity 
services give students an insight into the practice of the management profession. ; 

The S.A.M Performance Awards Plan was developed to encourage policies, activities, 
and procedures that strengthen the chapter, increase its value and service to its member, 
and embody good management, organization, planning, and control. During the past year 
competition was very keen among the university chapters participating, and reports revealed 
an increasing vitality and quality of achievement. 

The Remington Rand Performance Awards, consisting of citation, banner and a cash 
award donated by Remington Rand, Inc., of New York, were presented by Frank A. Kros, 
Manager of Management Services and Operations Research, Remington Rand, Inc., and 
Professor Harold Fischer at the Awards Banquet, October 30, 1958, a special feature of the 
2-day S.A.M Annual Fall Conference in New York City. | 

Tied for first place award——and all with perfect records—were: AMERICAN UNI. 
VERSITY, BABSON INSTITUTE, BOSTON COLLEGE, INDIANA UNIVERSITY ani 
LaSALLE COLLEGE (Evening Division). They were followed by OHIO UNIVERSITY, 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, RIDER COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, ani 
MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE. The LaSalle College-Evening Division and the University 
of Kansas Chapters established their records during their first year of operations. 

Paul D. Newland of the Hamilton Watch Company presented the Hamilton Watch Awards, 
consisting of a citation and an electric Hamilton watch, made available through the Hamilton 
Watch Company of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to the leading chapters in recognition of their 
achievement in advancing the art and science of management, and of their contribution 
to the growth of the Society through the chapters’ significant increase in membership. 

MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY and INDIANA UNIVERSITY were first and second 
in total membership. The UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS and NORTHEASTERN UNL 
VERSITY were first and second in absolute increase, while the ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY, 
PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE and NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE chap 
ters were leaders in percentage increases 

The Newsletter Award of Merit was presented to the GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECH 
NOLOGY for the “Georgia Industry Project”, and to the LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE 
RAMONA CAMPUS chapter for the “Senior Placement Project”. 

Indications point to still higher levels of performance during the current academic year 
as the University Division continues increased service to its members. In addition, the 
University Chapter Promotion and Coordination Awards were presented to the BERGEN 
COUNTY, CINCINNATI, DALLAS, KANSAS CITY (2 citations), MILWAUKEE, MO\. 
TREAL (2 citations), ORANGE COAST, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PUERTO 
RICO, SANTA CLARA VALLEY, WASHINGTON. WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA, 
and WILMINGTON Senior Chapters in recognition of their achievement in advancing the 
art and science of management through the successful promotion and support of 4 
University Chapter. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO ALL FOR A JOB VERY WELL DONE! 


Hamilton Watch Awards Presented 


a. 


Left to Right: Pro- 
fessor Fischer pre- 
senting citations to 
Joseph Winkler for 
ORANGE COAST 
(Calif.) Chapter, 
to homas_ S&S. 
Mertes for WIL- 
MINGTON and to 
Van Viot for PITTS- 
BURGH Chapter. 


Paul D. Newland, Director of Public Re’ ation 
Hamilton Watch Company (center) r ceivé 
the thanks of Professor Harold Fischer, Vice President S.A.M University Division (lef) afé 
Harold R. Bixler (right), S.A.M Executive Vice President, for the significant contribution of his 
company to the advancement of management in recognizing and encouraging performace by 
the Hamilton Watch Award—the world's first electric watch. 
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Remington Rand Performance 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY was 
represented by Paul McDonald, Robert Him- 
melsbach, Levon Garabedian, Robert Sibley, 
Dick Clampitt, Sofia Cukier, Carla van den 
Berg and Jean Stevenson. Not in the photo 
but of the group: Dick Hinderstein and Frank- 
lin Paulson. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY was repre- —————> 
sented by Dr. E. Ted Hellebrandt, Peter B. 
Jackson, Mare S. Gillespie and Sven Sundquist, 
photographed with other Ohio students who 
attended the S.A.M conference. 


BABSON _INSTITUTE: (Left to 
right) Jos. S. Cappiali, George Smith, Ray- 
mond St. George, Robt. Lariviere, Edward 
Guild, James P. Sherry, William Knight and 
George Dumington. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBSURGH— > 
Professor Fischer congratulating representatives 
George Willis and S. Jerome Mazur. 


<——————_ INDIANA UNIVERSITY: (Left to 
right) Prof. Harold Fischer congratulating Wm. 
R. Elder, James Kneisley, Jack Skievasaki, Dr. 
Maneck S. Wadia, and Frank A. Kros of Rem- 
ington Rand. 


RIDER COLLEGE — Professor 
Fischer with (left to right) Professor Carl 
Nawoj, Charles Totoro, Robert Sophia, and 
Tony Marinucci. 


BOSTON COLLEGE—Prof. Har- 
old Fischer presenting award to Professor Justin 
B. Cronin, Paul McBrien, John B. Moran, Frank 
Horgan, Nicholas Mastronardi, and Richard 
Gudreau. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—Pro- > 
fessor Fischer making the preseritation to Gene 
Ashbury as Mr. Kros of Remington Rand 
looks on. 


LA SALLE COLLEGE—Evening 
Division: Frank A. Kros of Remington Rand 
presenting citation to Dean B. G. Paul, Joseph 
Hagen, Joseph Gilman, Vincent Romano, 
Robert Gear and Professor Joseph Crowley. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY: —_____—_» 
(Left to right) Professor Harold Fischer, Dr. 
John W. Darr, F. H. Laakso and Frank A. 
Kros of Remington Rand. 


Awards 


= 
in 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSA° 


NATIONAL OFFICE MAILINGS — All 900 
Chapter and National Officers are reminded 
to check their particular interests in the fol- 
lowing combined mailings sent Chapter Presi- 
dents and National Directors since the last 
listings. Please broadcast the particular in- 
formation they contain in line with their specific 
purposes: Complimentary tickets to the Na- 
tional Business Show in New York City ... 
Announcement about the new S.A.M Desk Set 
available to all members . . . Personal Data 
Questionnaire about National Directors . . . 
Postal Rate Information for Chapter Mailings 
. . S.A.M National Conference and Workshop 
Schedule . . . S.A.M Publication "Industrial 
Safety Engineer—Organizational Position" .. . 
Monthly Reports on Membership Count by 
Grades, Chapters, and Regions . . . and Chap- 
ter standings in Chapter Performance Awards 
Plan Competition . . . Membership Campaign 
Kit, "Operation Skyrocket'—Membership pro- 
motion letters. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS — "Business Looks 
At Business Education", a study sponsored by 
the School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, on the 
objectives of a business education and what 
industry expects from a business school. Write 
Prof. Claude S. George at the University . . . 
Consumer Buying Motivation Study, unique 
study covering both consumers’ and sales peo- 
ples’ opinions on the effect of advertising and 
promotion. Co-sponsored by the Arizona State 
College and the Phoenix Republic and Gazette. 
Write William K. OpDyke, 120 East Van Buren 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona . . . Automation Bibli- 
ography and Glossary of Automation Terms, 
jam-packed with useful information of broad 
application. Write William Evans, National 

ice Management Association, Willow Grove, 
Pa. . . . Decision-Making An Annotated Bibli- 
ography published by the Graduate School of 


S.A. M Yewsletter 


Current news of interest to all S.A.M 
Members, specifically for the 900 Chap- 
ter and National Officers of the Society. 


HAROLD R. BIXLER 
Executive Vice President 


Business and Public Administration, Cornell 
University, co-sponsored by the McKinsey Foun- 
dation. Applies to research being conducted 
in such areas of management concern as de- 
cision-making, problem solving, and the creative 
process. Write Paul Wasserman, Graduate 


* School Business and Public Administration, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York . . . Facts 
About Our Business System. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has designated 286 organizations in our 
country as subversive. This publications was 
intended to offset their false and vicious propa- 
ganda by answering with facts about our 
business system effectively presented, easily 
understood, and widely distributed. Write Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of Metropolitan Boston, 
Boston, Mass. . . . How To Obtain Financing 
Under the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958. This act is intended to overcome one of 
small business’ greatest handicaps—its lack of 
access to equity capital and long-term dept 
capital. It is not just another Government 
"loan" program. It is a way to help free enter- 
prise help itself—and to help local people 
own and operate business. The result should be 
rapid growth and modernization of small firms 
of all kinds. Write U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. . . . Financing 
Corporate Growth Through Investment Institu- 
tions. 27 easily read pages tracing the growth 
of financial intermediaries since 1920. Since the 
end of World War || Americans have entrusted 
about 80 per cent of their savings to ‘financial 
intermediaries — chiefly banks, life-insurance 


. companies, savings-and-loan associations, pen- 


sion funds, investment companies and credit 
unions. Write R. S. Burger, The Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. ... The Defense We 
Can Afford. How much should the American 
people be willing to spend for security against 
their foes? This is a question that has no easy 
answer. But the American people, determined 
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that their national defense be assur-d, anj 
hoping to avoid war, cannot afford th: luxury 
of not paying the bill. Write James F. Brownlee 
Committee for Economic Developme, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 22 . . . Busines 
and Economic Conditions—excellent monthly 
Newsletter on current monitary and e-onomic 
activities. Confirms that the business Covery 
is continuing. Write First National Cii, Bank 
55 Wall Street, New York City. 


CHANCE FOR ERROR—Sometimes the Editors 
of Advanced Management feel like tho edito 
of a small town weekly who was severely criti 
cized for an erfor which appeared in his paper, 
and who wrote in the following issuc: "Yes 
we know there were errors in last week's paper, 
We will further agree that there som» errors 
in the issue of the week before. Bu! before 
bawling us out too unmercifully about it, we 
want to call your attention to these facts: 

"In an ordinary newspaper column there are 
10,000 letters, and there are seven possible 
wrong positions for each letter, making 70,000 
chances to make errors and several million 
chances for transpositions. There are 48 columns 
in this paper, so you can readily see the 
chances for mistakes. Did you know that in the 
sentence, 'to be or not to be,’ by transpositions 
alone, 2,759,022 errors can be made? Now 
aren't you sorry you got mad about that little 
mistake last week?" Reprinted from "The City 
Builder". 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR SMAIL BUSI. 
NESS MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT — 
Small Business Management Courses conducted 
through schools and colleges by this nation- 
wide non-profit organization of manaaement 
educators, businessmen, and qovernment ex 
ecutives interested in the development of re- 
search and educational programs for small 
business managers. Co-sponsored by L. T. 
White, S.A.M's National Vice President for 
Small Business. Write Martin L. Shotzberger, 
5111 Westridge Road, Washinaton, D. C. for 
details on "Sound Management Through Know- 
edge". — The Foundation For Research On 
Human Behavior's special seminars on 'Adopt- 
ing New Products: The Influence of Individuals 
and Groups". Most companies are concerned 
with problems of marketing new products. Re: 
search suggests reason why some new products 
fail and others catch on. Write Somuel ?. 
Hayes, Jr., The Foundation For Research On 
Human Behavior, 1141 East Catherine Street, 
P. O. Box 11, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


S.A.M National Executive Committee Meets In New York 


Left to Right: (beginning with foreground, center front) George W. Talley, Vincent F. Flynn, Joseph W. Winkler, Wm. A. Barker, J Gordon 
Campbell, John M. Barnes, Harold Fischer, Lester F. Zerfoss, David N. Wise, Hugo W. Druehl, Fred E. Harrell, Harold R. Bixler, Vational 
President Phil Carroll, Dause L. Bibby, Maurice R. Bachlotte, James E. Newsome, Wm. R. Willard (rear) Carl Beck, Wesley ‘<uether 
Robert B. Curry, F. F. Bradshaw, A. D. Joseph Emersian, Hezz Stringfield, Jr.. A. L. Bernd, and Marion Cusick (back to -amera): 
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. New Management Writing .. . 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


A42 WORKING UNION-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


w 


A-4 


A-44 


B.93 


B-95 


by Robert Dubin. 302 pp. Prentice-Hall. 1958. 


$4.75. 

Subtitled ''The Society of Industrial Relations," 
this book gives a new slant on this key area 
of management concern. It analyzes the union 
and the company as social structures and ap- 
plies the newer knowledge of group behavior 
to their relationships. 
THE MOTIVATION, PRODUCTIVITY AND 
SATISFACTION OF WORKERS by A. Zaleznik, 
C. R. Christensen and F. J. Roethlisberger. 
Harvard Business School. 1958. $6.00. 

A clear and valuable illustration of the kind 
of scientific knowledge which the WHavard 
Business Schoo! has brought to the art of man- 
agement. This book is based on an intensive 
study of the motivations and relationships of 
a typical group of production workers. The re- 
sults cast new light on previous theories of 
organization and organization change, supervi- 
sion, incentives, and productivity. 

THE CHANGING OF ORGANIZATIONAL BE- 
HAVIOR PATTERNS by Raul R. Lawrence. Har- 
vard Business School. 1958. $4.00. 

Subtitled "A Case Study of Decentralization," 
this is another basic contribution to under- 
standing the psychological dimension of man- 
agement problems. Examines in detail the 
process of making a major organizational 
change in a particular large company in- 
shows how the change affected everyone in- 
volved. Provides new information on ways of 
getting a chain of command to deal with a 
specific problem and on means of getting peo- 
ple to make changes in their customary super- 
visory practices. Gives specific guidance on 
techniques for measuring changes in the be- 
ner patterns of individuals at management 
eveis. 


MANAGEMENTS TOOLS 
AND TECHNIQUES 


YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS ARE SHOWING 
by John N. Baker. 312 pp. Twayne. 1958. $5.00. 
A practical introduction to the principles and 
practice of good and bad public relations for 
business and professional men. Includes a series 
of commandments on public relations and a 
way of testing how good the public relations 
of your organization are. 

MODERN SAFETY PRACTICES by _ Russell 
DeReamer. 371 pp. Wiley. 1958. $7.00. 

An up-to-date review of all aspects of indus- 
tria! safety principles, programs and proce- 
dures. Covers ways of developing safety-con- 
sciousness in employees, as well as specific 
safety devices and practices. 

LINEAR PROGRAMMING METHODS by Earl 
O. Heady and Wilfred Candler. 606 pp. lowa 
State. 1958. $5.95. 

READINGS IN LINEAR PROGRAMMING by 
S. VADJA. 106 pp. Wiley. 1958. $3.00. 


lwo new and useful works on the principles of 
linear programming and their application to 
various planning and decision-making prob- 
lems. The first is a general introduction which 
explains this approach and its uses with a 
min m of mathematical terminology. The 
secon is a collection of recent papers on dif- 
hg aspects of this technique, at the profes- 
1on evel, 

8-96 THE APPRAISAL INTERVIEW by Norman R. F. 
Maier. 259 pp. Wiley. 1958. $5.95. 
The ‘rst up-to-date review of the purposes and 
meth=.s of evaluation interviews between super- 
visors and their subordinates. Most personnel 
deve’ pment programs put heavy reliance on 
this vice, but relatively little information has 
a vailable heretofore on ways of using it 

ely. 

897 PROC<EDINGS OF THE SECOND EIA CON- 
FERF ON AUTOMATION SYSTEMS. 188 
Pp. terscience. 1958. $5.00. 
ction of papers presented at a recent 
op evel conference on the application of 
auto ation to business and industry. Covers 
wt is and problems in this key developing 

2.98 f management. 
. RATE RECORDS RETENTION by Robert 
195¢ ‘on 206 pp. Controllership Foundation. 
comprehensive and authoritative guide 


important and complex question of U.S. 


federal government requirements on retention of 
corporate records. Covers requirements under 
27 ‘different areas of law, from taxation to 
labor to defense contracts and many other 
special problems. An essential guide to devel- 
oping a records control system. 

B-99 INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION by H. A. McGhee. 
127 pp. Van Nostrand. 1958. $4.00. 

An up-to-date exploration of the techniques 
and applicatiens of television to business and 
industrial needs. 

B-100 CENTRALIZED INFORMATION SERVICES by 
Allen Kent and James W. Perry. 164 pp. Inter- 
science. 1958. $5.00. 

A thoughtful discussion of opportunities and 
problems in the provision of centralized infor- 
mation services to large organizations, espe- 
cially through libraries and reference services. 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
WATCH YOUR LANGUAGE by Theodore M. 
Bernstein. 287 pp. Channel Press. 1958. $3.95. 
A lively informal guide to better writing. Writ- 
ten originally to give guidance to the staff of 
the New York Times on matters of word usage, 
style and editing, this book can improve any- 
one's handling of the written word. 
WORD POWER by Vernon Howard. 247 pp. 
Prentice-Hall. 1958. $4.95. 
A guide to self-improvement in speaking, both 
privately and in public. Shows how better 
speech can contribute to self-confidence and 
success. 
THE GOOD BUSINESS TREASURE CHEST by 
ee A. Decker, ed. 367 pp. Hawthorn. 1958. 
The magazine Good Business is devoted to 
showing how the principles of religion can be 
effectively applied to making business life at 
once more humane and more successful. This is 
an anthology of sqme of the best pieces that 
have appeared in this journal and includes 
essays by such well-known people as Lloyd C. 
Douglas, Governor Goodwin Knight of Califor- 
nia and many others. 
MATHEMATICS IN FUN AND EARNEST by 
Nathan A. Court. 250 pp. Dial Press. 1958. $4.75. 
A readable review of the concepts of mathe- 
matics and their application to philosophical, 
scientific and practical problems. Readers who 
do not have a fairly qood grounding in mathe- 
matics through calculus will be somewhat lost in 
this book, but those who do will find it inter- 
esting in putting their mathematical knowledge 
into a broader perspective. 


THE WIDER VIEW 
SOME THINGS WORTH KNOWING by Stuart 
Chase. Harper. 1958. $3.95. 
Most people, looking at the vast complex of 
information, old and new, which makes up the 
continually expanding sum of human knowledge, 


C-30 


C-31 


D-46 


The Advanced Management Library Service 


S.A.M BOOK SERVICE 


All books reviewed or listed in this 
department may be read or bought 
under the AMLS Plan, at less than 
publishers’ list price. Use Order Form 
below. 
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difficult task of identifying the key things which 
everyone ought to know in all major fields of 
knowledge from astronomy to biology to eco- 
nomics to science to religion to art. In addi- 
tion to identifying the main landmarks, it gives 
guidance on ways of filling in details when and 
where they are needed. Brilliantly conceived 
and written, this brief book can add to any- 
one's breadth of understanding. 

AND MARK AN ERA by Melvin G. Copeland. 
384 pp. Little Brown. 1958. $6.00. 

The story of the growth of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration from its 
beginnings half a century ago to the present. 
Tells of the key role this institution has played 
in advancing the once novel but now widely 
accepted idea that "the administration of 
business enterprise . . . can be a professional 
matter worthy of the time and attention of 
learned, thoughtful and responsible men." 


D-48 THE EXPLODING METROPOLIS by Editors of 
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Fortune. 193 pp. Doubleday. 1958. $3.95. 

A well-written and well-documented analysis of 
the revolution in American life that is going 
on as our cities move out to the countryside 
and deteriorate at the center. Reaches some 
pessimistic conclusions about the kind of un- 
comfortable and disorganized communities we 
will be living in unless drastic action is taken 
soon. A thought-provoking book for everyone 
concerned with community life from either a 
business or a personal standpoint. 

TIMES OF TRIAL by Allan Nevins, ed. 268 pp. 
Knopf. 1958. $5.95. 

Subtitled "Great Crises in the American Past," 
this book is a collection of essays which first 
appeared in the American Heritage magazine. 
In each of them a leading historian describes 
and analyzes a critical period in American 
history, particularly in terms of the role played 
by the leading men involved and the light the 
particular crisis and its resolution casts on our 
national strengths and weaknesses. The events 
covered range from Benjamin Franklin's Albany 
Plan of Union in 1754, to the struggle between 
President Roosevelt and the Supreme Court in 
1937 and covers the high points of our history 
in between. 

YOU AND THE UNIVERSE by N. J. Berrill. 
Dod Mead. 1958. $3.50. : 
A challengingly original summary of what sci- 
ence now knows about man and his relationship 
to nature and the universe. Written by a distin- 
guished biologist who is also an able writer 


feel somewhat lost. This book attempts the and a deep thinker. 
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James Bright, Professor, Harvard Business 
School 
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CLASSIFIED 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Q: alified Industrial Engineers 


interested in a teaching position in a 
new and rapidly growing institution, are 
invited to make inquiries. Minimum: B.S. 
degree in I.E. and 5 years industrial ex- 
perience in tooling, manufacturing proc- 
esses, motion and time study. Box 549-O. 


BLUE BELL, Inc. 


World’s Largest in Work and 
Play Clothes 


Plants in several southeastern States. Our 
sales have doubled in the last ten years. 
We invite applications from men of re- 
lated experience or for training in 
Industrial Engineering 
Production Supervision 
Office Management 
Field Sales 
Administrative Procedures 
High intelligence, initiative, 
and willingness to relocate required. 
Employment Manager 
Drawer C-2 
Greensboro, N.C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


i. E. Department Head 


wanted for Division of leading food 
processor desires change. Experienced in 
areas of Direct and Indirect Labor Stand- 
ards, Job Evaluation, Contract Negotia- 


DEVELOP . 


SELF-INSIGHT 
PERSONAL EFFECTIVENESS 
LEADERSHIP SKILLS 


Spend two weeks this winter at Arden House, Columbia Uni- 
versity's Harriman Campus, Harriman, New York, as a partici- 
pant in the Fourth Annual Management Work Conference—for 


Corporate Executives Department Heads Key Staff Men 


WRITE NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORIES 


Division of Adult Education Service 
NEA, 1201—16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


PROFESSIONAL 


Earn a college degree. Trinity 
College offers correspondence 
courses leading to degrees in 
all college subjects. $100. 


111 Mapes Ave., Newark 12, N.J. 


New York University 
S.A.M DAY DIVISION CHAPTER 


invites all who read this 4 
to a debate on ie 


RIGHT TO WORK LAWS 


For: Mr. Fred Hartley 
co-author of the : 
Taft-Hartley Law 


CHAPTER PERFORMANCE 
AWARDS REPORT 
For period of July | to Sept. 30, 1958 Opposed: Mr. Benjamin Wyle 


AFL-CIO General Counsel 


out, Cost Estimating, Statistical Methods, Time: 2 p.m. on December 10th 
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Gift Subscription 
SPECIAL PRICE 


$ 8 for 1 (year) 
$14 for 2 (1 year each) 
$18 for 3 (1 year each) 


ORDER NOW! 


Pay in January 


Fill in the clip-out order form and 
mail it. We will send a gift cer- 
tificate before Christmas to your 
giftees, advising them of the 
yea: long (or longer) reminder 
of your constant regard. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
Gift Subscriptions 


are IDEAL presents for those busi- 


ness friends or employees on your 
list who rate an EXTRA DIVIDEND 


CLIP AND MAIL 


Please send ADVANCED MANAGEMENT Gift Subscripitions (beginning with Janue 
1959 issue) to the following names: 


Mail to: 
Subscriptions Department 
ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
74 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


S.A.M Rating of 
TIME STUDY Films 


A DO-IT-YOURSELF suggestion: Take pictures of 
your bench-mark operations. Splice them in the 
S.A.M. Films of known ratings. Thus you can 
establish ratings for your own operations. 


Eight reels depicting 24 typical manufacturing 
and clerical operations alternately shown in 
five separate scenes. Composite time-values, 
based on the judqment of 1200 experienced 
time-study men, afford comparison with the 
national average. 


NOW IN USE THROUGHOUT MOST 
OF THE FREE WORLD 

as 

¢ The Classical Reference in Training 
and Refreshing Time Study Men 

* An Objective Ground for Settling 
Standards Disputes 

* A Swift, Economical Means of 
Achieving Rating Consistency 
Towards A Fair Day’s Work 

THE SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 

74 Fifth Avenue * New York 11, N. Y. 


Senuices» Seuefite +» Privilege 
of membership in S.A.M. 


The New Program of the Society for Advancement of Management | 
been outlined in a brochure which is now being distributed to the chapte 
the members, or to anyone who wishes to know what it means to be a S.A: 
member. 


The new brochure is available to chapters in quantity, for distribution 
prospective new S.A.M. members. The brochure outlines clearly anc coneis 
the Services, Benefits and Privileges of S.A.M. membership, sup; ‘ementi 
any chapter promotion in this area. 


For those who are not members of S.A.M., but would like in ‘ormat 
concerning this oldest chapter management association in the U. 5. 
brochure and application form containing the requirements for smbers 
will be sent on request. 


SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
74 Fifth Avenue, New York I 1, N. Y. 
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